









THE PHILISTINE 


/ \P TO this time the “ Roycroft”’ 

2 mie? a has had its habitation in a 
a F es barn. But the constantly in- 

ide '4§q creasing subscription list of 
“4%iiess the Philistine has made bet- 
ter quarters absolutely necessary; and 
so it happens that the next number of 
this Magazine will be issued from our 
new Shop, evolved simply and singly 
for Philistinic needs. The lot on which 
the Shop stands is a quarter of a mile 
square, more or less, but the building it- 
self is only 26 feet by 60 & It is built 
solidly and well, like a Roycroft book, 
bound in cut stone with silver-grey & 
shingled sides and a slaty-green roof. 
The lower story has a stone floor and 
there the presses are situated, the paper 
stored, etc. The type setting is done on 
the upper floor, & here the illuminators 
materialize symphonies in polychrome. 
There is a fire place in this room 8 feet 
wide, & the ceiling shows the wood work 
and rafters, all bolted and pinned to- 
gether like your grandfather’s barn. This 
room is arranged so it can be used for 
public meetings and when any man or 
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woman with a Message comes this way 
the tables will be turned and stored, the 
type cases moved back & chairs brought 
in that will seat one hundred persons, 
Then the town crier will do his part and 
the yeomanry will assemble to be in- 
structed in the Eternal Verities. 

% This building cost a little over three 
thousand dollars, and its fittings two 
thousand dollars more. There is a cupola 
but no mortgage—for Philistines are & 
ever ready and willing to pay a reason- 
able tithe for their choice literature and 
we have no free list & 

Roycroft House is but a short distance 
from the Shop. This, too, has an observ- 
atory and ventilator, but no mortgage. 
All good Philistines journeying thither- 
ward will be kindly greeted & are wel- 
come to seats at the table and a place to 
sleep—of course without charge & All 
men and women, however, who remain 
over one night are expected to work for 
the public good at least two hours a day. 
%& There is type setting, proof reading, 
copying & addressing wrappers to do, be- 
sides taking care of the Roycroft Baby 
(limited edition—de luxe copy) ,cooking, 
washing, and then there is a good big 











wood pile to fall back on if other work 
should fail. The Roycrofters cannot be 
expected to supply visitors amusement 
beyond the privileges of the place (and 
wood pile) & 

In being thus well housed we expect 
to think better thoughts and make finer 
books than ever before. The apprecia- 
tion, generosity, and kindness of many 
people, few of whom I have seen face 
to face, have done me much good & 
Freely I have received, freely will I 
give. And in future if you do not get 
from the Philistine Magazine solace and 
inspiration, set it down that it is because 
you can not digest strong meat for men. 


e 
MMA WALKER-HERR & 
' sends me this choice bit: 


Once at the gate of a Great City, to 

_ which only Good People were admit- 

ted, sat the gate-keeper, a wise old 
man, whom for convenience we will call St. Peter. 
Along came a Lawyer who said, “ St. Peter, may 
I come in?” “No,” said the good old man, “no 
lawyers can ever enter here.” 
He of the Green Bag turned sorrowfully away and 
sat down by the wayside to await further develop- 
ments. Just down the road, tripping along, with a 
little red umbrella over her head, came a female 
disciple of Blackstone, wearing a smile intended 
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to vanquish all argument and act as a password 
to the beautiful city. Of course St. Peter let her 
in %# The poor man on the outside straightway 
headed for the gate again, and demanded of St, 
Peter that he should show cause ® “ You just 
let that woman in—and she’s a lawyer from Ann 
Arbor!” 

® “Oh,” said St. Peter with a tired smile, “the 
woman is not a lawyer, she only thinks herself 
ane.” And he rapped the Lawyer over the head 
with a Big Key and bade him begone. 


e 
S O HERE cometh William MclIn- 
S tosh and discourseth concerning & 
Uses and Their Words: 


The mercy of heaven is nowhere more manifest 
than in this—that some good people who have a 
mission to reduce everything in life to a dead level 
have grown too wise to essay the bridling of the 
current English tongue. There was a time in the 
preliminary stages of the recent Victorian Jubilee 
when a purified vernacular was canvassed as a 
monument to the longest reign. But the word- 
scavengers took warning in time. The job was too 
great for them. Perhaps they sensed in some vague 
way that language is a thing that grows and that 
growth is not promoted by amputation. 

We do so love machine-made uniformity and 
classification in these business days that we for- 
get why in the providence of nations republics have 
come on earth again after twenty centuries. This 
old world was getting so set in uniform ranks when 
the Hindoos ruled its thought and again in the 
days of aristocracy which followed the decline of 
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feudalism that nature’s centrifugal energies came 
into play to restore a balance of forces. There were 
kings and pawns in 1700 as there were high and 
low castes before the Tarquin brought down the 
vengeance of the first Brutus on his swinish di- 
vinity and ended monarchy in Rome for five cen- 
turies, till the Czesars came. Not till the confusion 
of tongues did the king-ridden hordes of Babel 
break away from their clod-inspired effort to scale 
heaven by a ladder made with hands, and go forth 
to people the waiting earth and conquer its sav- 
agery to use Gum 

Before caste comes a freer idea of living. It ap- 
pears to be a settled principle of social creeds that 
at some period in the evolution of a family form- 
ative conditions cease, or are waived in determin- 
ing rank. The family is a fixed fact thereafter. Its 
origin is condoned. It is of no account that the 
first DeSmyth pounded iron in a village forge, or 
that the founder of the John’s-Sons had not three 
names but one, or that the head of the line of 
Adamses was named from the accident of a ruddy 
complexion and had no ancestors at all. The third 
generation changes all this. Everything came from 
the soil at some time. Are we to be mud forever? 
A like rule prevails in language,-which is the epi- 
tome of life. The law of service was the law of ad- 
mission to the knighthood of letters before the 
feudal array evolved into the bourgeoisie of the 
Dictionary. What serfs and grubbers some of the 
words we hold in high rank were in Chaucer’s day! 
What lingual bastardies are buried in the heraldry 
of the polite utterance of our time! ‘“‘ When Adam 
delved and Eve span” the social gradations were 
no looser than the limits of what was called Eng- 
lish speech a thousand years ago. And yet there 
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are catastrophists in letters as in philosophy who 
would tell us that evolution ceased some time ago 
and that all the lip-servants that have come into 
our language since the creative bar was dropped 
had no causation and are alien forever. From time 
to time these people undertake the making of a 
verbal herd-book, and so we find various societies, 
mostly New Women just now, hard at work form- 
ing an Index Expurgatorius for each little group. 
The coteries agree in only one thing. They all rep- 
robate slang and they differ as widely in determin- 
ing what is slang as synod and sanhedrin diverge 
in defining heresy ge 

One of these days when the New Zealander whom 
the successors of Macaulay and Horace Greeley 
delight to invoke topples with a disengaged foot 
the corner stone of Mr. Stranahan’s Brooklyn » 
Bridge, he may wonder at the discordant jargons 
of the newspapers inclosed therein for a memorial. 
Possibly he may be told that the dialects of the 
metropolitan sanctums are an evidence of Amer- 
ican liberty. It is traditional that we love to be free 
in matters that should be reasonably uniform for 
safety and convenience, such as finance and di- 
vorce laws and the current idiom. Even in the par- 
ticular aggregations of literary force there is a dis- 
turbing individuality of slang. As, for example: 

A prominent member of the Scribblers’ Club of 
Buffalo, second city of imperial New York state, 
was shocked one day coming into the office of the 
newspaper she worked on, to hear the City Editor 
say to the Deputy Horse Reporter concerning a 
summer shirt : 

“« That’s pretty hot stuff! How much did you cough 
up for it?” ge @ 

An hour later she was telling a sympathetic friend 
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of the failure of a projected League of Women’s 
Clubs, and how “ Miss Mulligan turned ’em down 
and they all threw fits.” 

A certain club of very New Women recently la- 
bored long with the word “swell” and finally ta- 
booed it. There wasn’t a member who could offer a 
substitute for the word, but heresy-hunters have 
no choice. The Book is their barricade. The happy 
descriptive must go. It had no “authority.” 
There is never authority for change. In scholarship 
precedent is all, and in language precedent is stag- 
nation. A defense of slang by rote is meaningless. 
Slang is a growth, a product of the hour and the 
mind, like all intellectual creation. A century ago 
Benjamin Franklin denounced the verb “ notice” 
as a barbarism. He could not tolerate “realize,” 
and only the exigencies of politics made him ac- 
cept “caucus” as a substantive—now developed 
into a recognized verb, with a brood of participles. 
Doubtless King David “threw fits,” in the lan- 
guage of the Scribblers, when Asaph, Chief Musi- 
cian, or somebody else, proposed to “‘ write up” the 
glory of the Lord’s doings with Israel. In the days 
of our great national quickening a generation ago 
the war gave an active turn to slang. It was de- 
scriptive before. Things were “‘bully”’ or “dusty” 
in the language of the streets @ Adjectives mark a 
reflective age, even in slang, but verbs are the lan- 
guage of emotion and keen life. The “‘ saber cuts 
of Saxon speech” are not confined to camps or the 
sidewalks. We “telescope ’”’ trains. We “ put up”’ 
resistance. We “wholesale” goods. We “ mon- 
key’ with things better let alone. The language 
of science is enriched in a similar way. The doctors 
most of all put a vivid action in their discussions. 
Everywhere but in the dialogue of precisians words 
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are the language of life. The quest of active minds 
reaching out for a vocabulary is the quick need 
that mothers all inventions. The talk of the draw- 
ing room is void and helpless when contrasted 
with the talk of the street. Verbal restraint is not 
all the difference. Social refinement is a leveler. 
It harmonizes, adjusts differences, frowns on ec- 
centricities, puts “‘ good form,” which is compli- 
ance with a tailor-made standard, in the place of 
individuality. He must be a genius who dare be 
original in good company. The talk of the street is 
expression. It is from within outward. It is free 
from self-consciousness, like child’s play. 

Slang is the democracy of epigram. It is born no 
one knows how, and is innocent of inherited rights 
or wrongs. Slang casts its false blossoms like many 
a natural growth, but the sound core survives ® 
Fitness is its test. The by-word that means noth- 
ing but a whim lives if it is expressive. It serves 
its apprenticeship with Chimmie Fadden till the 
great public recognizes it as the coinage of a @® 
thought. It asks no leave of the Dictionary. Cus- 
tom which “‘curtesies to great kings’ conquers 
precedent. The new word is naturalized when it 
has proved residence for a longer or shorter period. 
Thenceforward it is a citizen—a peer of sovereigns. 
@ By no process of conscious manufacture do we 
enrich the current tongue. The slang wherefrom 
language is evolved is born, not made. We speak 
of “words and their uses” as if the counters that 
pass current for thought were cast for service. The 
service comes first, and the use precedes the word. 
® In all our intercourse culture most abhors the 
vulgarism near at hand. Distance lends enchant- 
ment and gives blemishes the dignity of history. 
We wink at French elisions and Teuton addenda, 
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but woe to home-made contractions. The dialect 
of Beacon and Murray Hills broadens and pro- 
longs, and it has little patience with the stenog- 
raphy of the streets, forgetful that in the genesis 
of words is the history of the world’s . 
The slang of this generation is the classic lan- 
guage of the next and has its own progeny. In 
the vernacular where new words are born i 

is an incident, but not often a factor of anything. 
The word serves. It is uced, if we look no far- 
ther, from the dust of the earth. It has no lease of 
the doubtful vogue that it enjoys at first and it 
fares forth from its Eden like the first family. It 
serves its apprenticeship. It gets hard knocks, sees 
questionable society, learns the hard way of life, 
creeps into a good story now and then and is glad 
of shelter, is sung in a patter melody, fills a He A 
in a speech, points a story of real life, being it 

as real, flashes on the world at last in a tale of 
genius or from the lips of a Philistine who has the 
public ear, and lo! it is famous and the Dictionary 
swings wide its covers to receive the newcomer @ 
And perhaps in the same triumphal entry is a for- 
eign phrase long under probation in italics, It all 
depends whether the same foreigner was brought 
over alive or dead, for there are some things im- 
possible even with the jugglers of words. All the 
expert scholarship on earth cannot revive a mum- 
ty or set Humpty Dumpty on the bleachers again. 





Adv.—The Roycrofters employ no agents and do 
not sell through the trade, but are always very glad 
to send their books on approval, 
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R. JAMES K. HOSMER has 
written some good books, and 
he is also a charming gentle- 
man—which some folks im- 
agine necessarily follows, but 

doesn't & In writing of Samuel Adams, 

Mr. Hosmer says among other things, 

“The idea that great men derive their 

strong qualities from their mothers may, 

perhaps, be regarded as an exploded & 
theory.’”’ And perhaps not, Mr. Hosmer. 


> 
Wes TRILBY was at its height 





the publishers thought it would be 

nice to have another book by the 
same author: for be it known, the om- 
nivorous novel reader imagines that a 
man who writes one good book can write 
another. So the Harpies banked on the 
delusion and induced the death-stricken 
Du Maurier to sign a contract for anoth- 
er novel. We now have the book in the 
form of The Martian. It is most pathetic 
to think how the greed for gain stepped 
in and induced Du Maurier to dilute the 
splendid reputation he had made, and 
most ungracefully write himself down 
at the last as colorless and commonplace! 
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HOSE were splendid days, 
tinged with no trace of blue, 
when I attended the dees- 
trick school wearing trousers 
buttoned to a calico waist. I 

had ambitions then—I was sure that & 

some day I could spell down the school, 
propound a problem in fractions that 
would puzzle the teacher, & play check- 
ers in a way that wouldcause my name 

& to be known throughout three town- 

ships. In the midst of these pleasant 

emotions a cloud appeared on the hori- 
zon of my happiness & 

What was it? 

A Friday Afternoon, that’s all. 

& A new teacher had been engaged—a 

woman, actually a young woman. It was 

prophesied that she could not keep order 

a single day, for the term before, the big 

boys had once arisen and put the man 

who taught out of the building & Then 

%& there was a boy who occasionally 

brought a dog to school and when the 

bell rang the dog followed the boy into 
the room and lay under the desk pound- 
ing his tail on the floor, and everybody 
tittered and giggled until the boy had 
been coaxed into taking the dog home, 
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for if merely left in the entry the dog 
howled and whined in a way that made 
study impossible. But one day the boy 
was not to be coaxed and the teacher 
grabbed that dog by the back of the neck 
and flung him thro a window so fercibly 
that he never came back & 

And now a woman was to teach the 
school! She was only a little woman & 
yet the boys minded her, and I had come 
to think that a woman could teach school 
nearly as well as a man, when the aw- 
ful announcement was made that there- 
atter every week we were to have a Fri- 
day Afternoon. There were to be no les- 
sons: everybody was to speak a piece, 
& then there was to be a spelling match 
and that was all. But heavens! it was 
enough & 

Monday began very blue and gloomy & 
the density increast asthe week passt. 
My mother had drilled me well in my 
lines & my big sister was lavish in her 
praise, but the awful ordeal of standing 
up before the whole school was yet to 
come. Thursday night I slept but little 
and all Friday morning I was in a burn- 
ing fever && At noon I could not eat my 
funch, but I tried to, manfully, and as 1 
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manched on the tasteless morsels, salt 
tears rained on the johnny-cake I held 
in my hand. And even when the girls 
brought in big bunches of wild flowers 
and corn stalks & began to decorate the 
platform things appeared no brighter. 
Finally the teacher went to the door & 
rang the bell: nobody seemed to care to 
play, and as the scholars took their seats 
some (very pale) tried to smile, and & 
others whispered, *‘ Have you got your 
piece ?’’ Still others kept their lips work- 
ing, repeating lines that struggled hard 
to flee, like the owners of certain seats 
that yawned vacantly & Names were 
called but I did not see who went up, 
neither did I hear what was said. At 
last my name was called: it came like a 
clap of thunder—as a great surprise, a 
shock. I clutcht the desk, struggled to 
my feet, passed down the aisle, the 

sound of my shoes echoing thro the si- 
lence like the strokes of a maul, The 
blood seemed ready to burst from my 
eyes & ears & I reached the platform, 
missed my footing, stumbled and nearly 
fell. I heard the giggling that followed, 
and knew that a red-haired boy, who 
had just spoken and was therefore un- 
33 
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necessarily jubilant, had laught aloud. 
I was angry. I shut my fists so the nails 
cut my flesh and glaring straight at his 
red head shot my bolt: 


I know not how others may feel, but sink or swin 
survive or perish, I give my heart and hand to thi 
vote. It is my living sentiment & by the blessing 
of God it shall be my dying sentiment—Independ 


ence now and Independence forever! & 


That was all of the piece—I gave the 
whole thing in a mouthful and started for 
my seat, got half way there & remember- 
ed I had forgotten to bow, turned, went 
back to the platform, bowed with a jerk, 
started again for my seat and hearing 
someone laugh, ran. Reaching the seat 
I burst into tears & The teacher came 
over, patted my head, kisst my cheek 
& told me I had done first rate, and aft- 
er hearing several others speak I calmed 
down and quite agreed with her. 

w%& It was Daniel Webster that caused 
the Friday Afternoon to become an in- 
stitution in the schools of America. His 
early struggles were dwelt upon and re- 
hearsed by parents and pedagogues un- 
til every boy was lookt upon as a pos- 
sible Demosthenes holding Senates in 
thrall & If physical imperfections were 
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noticeable, the fond mother would ex- 
plain that Demosthenes was a sickly, 
ill-formed youth who only overcame a 
lisp by orating to the sea with his mouth 
full of pebbles & And every one knew 
that Webster was educated only because 
he was too weak to work & 

Oratory was in the air; elocution was 
rampant; and to declaim in orotund and 
gesticulate in curves was regarded as 
the chief end of man. One tenth of the 
time in all public schools was given up to 
speakin’ & Saturday evenings the school 
house was sacred to the Debating So- 
ciety & 

Then came the Lyceum and the orators 
of the land made pilgrimages, stopping 
one day in a place, putting themselves 
on exhibition and giving the people a 
taste of their quality at fifty cents per 
head. Recently there has been a slight 
relapse of this oratorical eczema. Every 
city from Leadville to Boston has its 
College of Oratory or School of Expres- 
sion, wherein a newly discovered “ nat- 
ural method ”’ is divulged for a consider- 
ation & Some of these Colleges have 
done much good; one in particular I 
know that fosters a fine spirit of sympa- 
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thy & a trace of mysticism that is well 
in these hurrying, scurrying days. Then 
there is a Professor in Chicago who ad- 
vertises ‘‘ The Art of Oratory taught in 
ten lessons—five dollars.”’ 
#& Once upon a day, Sir Walter Besant 
was to give a lecture on ‘“‘ The Art of 
the Novelist.’’ He had just adjusted his 
necktie for the last time, slipped a lozenge 
in his mouth and was about to appear 
on the platform when he felt a pull on 
the tail of his dress coat #& On looking 
around he saw the white, anxious face 
of his friend James Payn. ‘“ For God’s 
sake ! Walter,” whispered Payn, “‘ you 
are not going to explain to ’em how you 
do it, are you ?”’ 
But Walter did not explain how to write 
fiction because he could not, and Payn’s 
quizzing question happily relieved the 
lecture of the bumptiousness that it 
might otherwise have contained. 

p 


FRIEND, the Motorman, 
tells me that no orthodox & 
preacher ever signals a car 

A] to stop in the way an ordi- 
nary individual does. The 
dominie eunatiy gets in the center of the 
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track when the car is sighted half a mile 
away and wildly swings an umbrella or 
a high hat. Then as the car approaches 
he waves both arms in a half-beseech- 
ing, half-objurgatory way, as ifexhorting 
a sinner tottering on the brink of the Pit. 
#& When the minister boards the steps 
there is a look of triumph on his face as 
if he had won against great obstacles. 
About this time my friend starts the car 
with a jerk that puts the clergyman’s & 
dignity to a severe test, and he often 
falls into someone’s lap with a smoth- 
ered groan or something, & all the time 
the conductor looks the other way and 
& the Motorman stares straight ahead. 
Thus does Mediocrity get even with 
Greatness & & 


SPREE NE of the Great Dressmakers 
; % of Paris has recently been in- 
@). terviewed on the subject of 
fq the Corset &% Were the inter- 
= view with a man I would not 
consider it worth while to mention it, 
for a man’s views on Woman’s Raiment 
are based simply on his impressions of 
the last woman he met. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Is the Cor- 
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set going out of fashion,’’ this maker of 
fashions says, ‘‘ The Corset will not go 
out of fashion until woman does.”’ And 
then the philosopher bit off her thread 
and told why. I am not quite sure that 
I can explain why in English without 
attracting the attention of Colonel Com- 
stock—these things really should only 
be mentioned in French. But I'll make 
a dash at it: & The Corset arises as a 
psychologic and physiologic necessity. 
The woman who expects to win in so- 
ciety must advertise and display to the 
public a well defined waist line. A hazy, 
indistinct, uncertain and matronly waist 
means the sneers, titters or pity of wom- 
ankind; and the dead indifference of 
men. This is a combination that is sim- 
ply hades for a society woman. 


Said the Great Dressmaker: 


“Society is a sexual Grande Halles Central ard 
a woman who hopes to succeed amid the competi- 
tion that society offers must be like Cezar’s wife.” 
® “But are married women given to tight lacing, 
too?”’ 

“ Rather more than single women I should say. 
Don’t you suppose we married women wish ad- 
miration ?” 

“What is the effect on lungs and viscera of wear- 
ing tight corsets?” 
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“ Mon Dieu, Monsieur ! Ladies may have lungs but 
surely they are not supposed to have viscera!” 

* Now tell me, do you consider tight lacing injuri- 
ous to health?” 

“ Certainly, but we all have to die sometime and 
not to attract the attention and admiration of men 
is a condition worse than death @ Therefore the 
dresses we make are to be worn over tight corsets 
that emphasize the hips and bust and show a long 
slender waist.” 

“Does this anxious desire to attract apply to all 
women?” 

“We are not talking of all women—only the ® 
women who go in good society.” 

“ How about the Greek gown?” 

“ Only little girls or women over fifty dare wear a 
Greek gown continuously. We make Greek gowns, 
but the woman who orders one always has a gown 
—_— a very close waist that she appears in shortly 
after.” 

“Do men wear corsets ?” 

“Goodness, no—why should they!” 

“One more question—Are you sure that men ad- 
mire a slender waist ?” 

“I am sure that a slender waist attracts a man’s 
attention—this may lead to admiration. The first 
requisite is to have a man look at you—are you so 
dull you do not understand that?” 
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HAVE received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Woman’s 


Es ‘om Club at Kokomo, Indiana, & 
a el asking,.‘‘Is it true that the 

mame Hamlin Garland is a 
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nom de plume and that the man’s sure- 
enough-name is McGuire? Hf it is true 
does not the gifted author lay himself 
liable to the Michigan Stove Co. in using 
a copyrighted trade-mark ?’’ I have re- 
ferred the letter to Aunty Reth for reply. 
e 
"i AM glad to see that the Royat 
¥ Bi Society of Medicine in Lon- 
bd & don has come to the conclu- 
NG # sion that the wearing of spec- 
an tacles by people under fifty is 
largely a bad habit. Trouble in the eyes 
with young people, nineteen times out 
of twenty, is a result of nervous disorder 
and impaired nutrition; and spectacles 
as a substitute for exercise, fresh air & 
regular hours of sleep are not good & 
treatment. Most specialists treat symp- 
toms, for specialists are hnman. Strong 
indeed is the doctor who does not. be- 
come a slave to his specialty. 
e 
MARGUERITE: No,East Auro- 
rais not the home of Statesman 
Morse, who makes the Rising Sun 
Stove Polish # Mr. Morse’s address is 
care of Foonk & Vaagnalls, New York. 





Ady.--The Roycrofters are ve lad to send. their 
books on approval. vé 
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D so it seems that “ The & 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble” cost the Atlantic a lot of 
™ subscribers.Pro Bono Publico, 

_ Veritas, and Old Subscriber 
got right up and howled because this 
godless person had been tet loose. ‘“‘ His 
% egotism is insufferable, and his refer- 
ences to the clergy are calculated to 
break down the budding faith of the & 
Young,” wrote ‘“‘Constant Reader”’ in 
the Traveller. So thick was the dust 
that Dr. Holland, the editor of the At- 
lantic, got frightened & inserted a card 
% in his magazine apologizing for the 
Autocrat and agreeing not to allow him 
to appear again. And this was only fifty 


years ago. 


° 
VING BROWNE insists on mix- 
ing it with me, and writes thus, 
** You assert in a recent Philistine 
that ‘to possess a beautiful voice you 
must be genuine.’ Genuine what ? The 
Sirens had beautiful voices and so have 
many off-color opera singers & Per- 
haps you don’t mean genuinely good 
exclusively, but also genuinely bad. If 
#0, I make no protest, but I believe that 
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most persons with beautiful voices are 
genuinely bad. You are a high-toned ex- 
ception.” Go to! Irving, Go ta! 

* 









VER at Gibson’s the 
other night Uncle Billy & 
Bushnell was telling us of a 
cat he has, called ‘‘ Old Abe,”’ 

= that was a kitten when Lin- 

coln was inaugurated. 

%& Gibson was doing up some nails for 

Mrs. Marcy’s boy, but he winked at me 

and said solemnly, ‘‘ Ah, but Uncle & 

Billy, you forget that Lincoln was killed 

and Johnson became president!”’ 

Here was a poser for Uncle Billy; but 

it was only for a few seconds. He shift- 

ed his quid and defiantly explained, & 

‘* True enough, but the cat never realized 

it and lived right on.”’ 

%& Nobody said anything, for there was 

nothing to say. 


ENEATH all dogma that has 
endured is the soul of truth. 


Dp bf 
B Mr.Wm. Marion Reedy in the 
3 a words that follow shows an 
iim insight and a tenderness that 
is worthy of our emulation: 
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The rise and persistence and spread of the rever- 
ence for the Divine Maternity marks the gradual 
predominance of the religion of love over the old 
harsh, savage religion of fear @ It is to the great 
softening of the race of men that they warm them- 
selves spiritually at the glow of a Mother’s heart 
instead of shuddering into the service of Right at 
thought of the flames of Hell. There is more of 
gentleness infused into conduct, more of delicate 
adornment applied to life, more of charity brought 
to the consideration of suffering and sin by the 
apotheosis of Mater Dolorosa, than ever could be 
brought forth by the abstract reasonings of the 
good folk who attempt to cultivate affection from 
reason # 

Reason is ever selfish. It may pity the unfortu- 
nate, but rarely helps them. At its very highest 
it only makes men labor to avoid misfortune. The 
best altruism of which reason is capable is con- 
densed in the famous line, “‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.” % Benjamin Franklin was an American 
Machiavelli. He had “as good a heart as could be 
made out of brains.”” His philosophy is Nicolo’s 
adjusted to the thriftiness of Yankeedom. 

The church it was that built up the modern ideal 
of woman. The church it was that cultivated, so 
to speak, chastity, by its insistence that the creat- 
ure who had borne a God was worthy of venera- 
tion, and was not to be only an utensil in minis- 
tration to male passion. Not only was man indoc- 
trinated with a higher idea of woman, but women 
became possessed of a higher, better sense of 
their own worthiness @ 

There is no love poem in the world that equals 
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the Litany of the Virgin, by the ceili. 
bates of the church, and all t is ethereal and 
spiritual in modern love’s expression is to be ® 
found in the beautiful titles whereby the Virgin 
Mother has been supplicated for centuries. 

This idealization, not to say idolization, of woman 
could not but have its effect upon men and women 
in a time when the church was supreme, and so 
we see, as woman is more and more recognized 
for her worth & her value in the scheme of things, 
coming down the centuries, woman’s ideas grad. 
ually changing the heart of the world. As c as 
tion progressed, cruelty was put away. This was 
the influence of woman. The gradual growth into 
life, out of religion, af the reverence for Mary mani- 
fested itself in the development of chivalry, and 
then, when chivalry, its ends accomplished, passed 
away, in the development of what we now know 
as the gentleman ® 

This Marialatry, as some le call it, led to the 
modern gynolatry about which there is, now and 


then, much ue. Yes, the devotion to Mary is 


responsible the New Woman, and the New 
Woman is only a distortion of the real woman as 
she will be when emancipated completely from 
the denomination of the ideas against which Ma- 
tiolatry has been an age-long protest. If the church 
enslaved woman, it did so, in one way, only to give 
her greater power in another %@ The nunnery up- 
held chastity in times when universal and contin- 
uous war ravaged the world ; for the Middle Ages 
were age p The church maintained the — 
solubility of marriage when every petty tyrant 

Italy,Germany & Francedeemed agod,and 
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thought to appropriate other men’s wives and ® 
daughters as he would their cattle. Churchmen at 
times were dissolute enough to convert unbeliev- 
ers on the theory that an institution which could 
survive such infamies must be Divine, but the 
teachings of the church held the great body of 
men true to purity in woman, and to the sanctity 
of the marital relation @ 

The church has upheld Mary consistently as the 
type of sacred womanhood and, by its influence 
upon the minds of men, has brought about a gen- 
eral attitude toward all women as if they partake 
of some of her mystical attributes of worthiness 
and even of divinity. Ave Maria! 


* 


HERE’S only one Amy Les- 
lie, and she has a literary & 
style that rivals Jean Paul 


Richter. Read this: 


For two years songs and sentiment 
clustered about the frowsy head of the slum siren, 
the bright particular star shining at the box and 
can factory; phalanx of beauty by day and at @® 
“ Maggie Murphy’s Home” or Walhalla Hall after 
dark ; heroes wore ragged jackets and spoke the 
strangely attenuated New York language of Mott 
Street and the Bowery, and morals depended upon 
the condition of pocketbooks and sympathetic at- 
titude of listeners @® 
Townsend and Witmark arose out of the dusk, 
and things opiate swallowed the saner beliefs of 
sentimentalists ; slang blossomed upon the hoard- 
ings, the tough replaced the bucolic and a sort of 
mushroom sidewalk idyl completely subjugated 
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the uppish and forever triumphant chant of the 
mountains, vales and wild woods @ When “My 
Pearl is a Bowery Girl” held up to the harkening 
sphere the vocal proof that a sweetheart hailing 
from “the Bowery, not half a mile off from Ca- 
nal,” is ‘a speeler, a daisy that sets ’em all cra- 
zy” and “knocks ’em all as waltzing together we 
twirl,” why who is “‘Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ whose 
chief attribute is that she is “slumbering still,” 
when she ought to be either up listening to the ® 
**horn of the hunter” or otherwise interrupting her 
“gray dawn” overtime. ‘‘ My Liz is a Peach as 
She Is” pictures so perfect a creature that “‘ An- 
nie Laurie,” with its peans of snowdrift brows 
and swan necks and the other explanations of ad- 
vantages quite pales before the brief completeness 
® of the fascinating clip whose state is the more 
gracious since “she’s the best little girl in New 
York.” One distinct note of attraction the gum- 
chewing waif of the alleys had over and above the 
sweet loves of loftier poets is the fadt that the 
Bowery heroine was very much alive and kicking, 
while all the “‘ Lily Dale,” “Belle Mahone” and 
“ Alice, Ben Bolt” army of regretted angels are 
good and dead before their lovers sing of them ® 
It grew suddenly pathetic to croon over expired 
arents and infants, but lady-lovers had to be “in 
it with any the girls around here,” and the dead 
one was crowded out ® 
Now over the scarlet and yellow horizon of ballad 
music creeps a twilight of real poetry and lovely 
women are again taking the place of the unwashed, 
uncombed partner in slum misery. Back into the 
waving fields of plenteous grain and the purling 
brooks rush the poets with their fair ones; blue 
skies, moss-grown mill-wheels and ivy-darkened 




















cottages take the place of the police courts, the 

streets by night and the pawn shop. Drama spreads 

into grimy-smoked wings in the concert and turns 
to the “‘ books in brooks, sermons in stones ” period 
of simplicity with an off eye on the gate receipts. 

It is only anotner turn in the wheel bringing back 

primitive conditions of heart and mind. 

- 

IXON WATERMAN has got 
’em again. Here is his ‘‘ Sum- 
mer’s Farewell ’”’: 

| The year is waning ® Mysterious 

~ tongues in earth and sky, in field and 
inet: tell the beginning of the end is here @® 

Nature in her subtle speech, as yet but hints the 

year’s demise in softest whispers # Wait a little 

while and she will put aside the velvet vowels of 
her tender choosing and, in the north wind’s as- 
pirates, proclaim the coming of the snowy shroud 
the fairy fingers of the frost shall weave about the 
dying year ® 
The hills lie wanton to the breeze, 
The fields bare and unfrocked, 
The trees expose their naked limbs. 
No wonder corn is shocked 
+ 

HE Wise Men who explain 
everything tell us that nothing 
was made in vain. You and I, 
& madam, will not be so pre- 

“= sumptuous as to set up our 
opinions against the Wise Men afore- 
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said, but I wish to explain that a thing 
which once perhaps was very useful is 
now often retained, altho the necessity 
of its being has long since vanished & 
For instance, there is that little thing 
with the long name: the appendenda 
vermiformis. No stork brings a baby but 
that he brings, too, an appendenda. The 
baby grows up & the appendenda kills 
the man—that is to say, kills one out of 
every ninety-five, if we believe the Wise 
Men, and of course we must. And now 
follows a most dire state of affairs ; the 
appendenda is getting wusser and wus- 
ser. Formerly we had to obstruct him 
with a strawberry seed or a bristle from 
a tooth-brush, in order to arouse his & 
wrath. But now if a man merely thinks 
appendicitis and thinks it hard, lo! a se- 
vere pain strikes him in the right side, 
his pulse leaps to 96, a cold sweat en- 
velops him, he takes to his bed, and— 
the doctor charges him just two hun- 
dred dollars for performing the operation. 
& But, you say, if imagination can cause 
appendicitis, why cannot imagination 
cure it? To which, madam, I answer: 
While your question might be proper at 
certain times, it is entirely out of place 
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here, for we are not discussing meta- 
physics. I have mentioned this subject 
simply by way of illustrating another 
point which we will arrive at if you are 
patient : the subject I am discussing be- 
ing none less than the sublime one of the 
Elimination of the Unnecessary & 

We now reach the vital point; why 
does Nature still retain the appendenda ? 
My answer is that Nature does not know 
it is loaded; the Dame is ignorant, waste- 
ful, reckless, and faulty in many ways. 
She is a slattern, as we who love her 
know full well & 

There are rudimentary muscles in the 
face that were once used for flapping 
the ears. Men and women who have 
read books on etiquette no longer flap 
their ears, but the muscles are there. 
I once had the felicity of helping dissect 
the body of a South Sea Islander, and 
we found several muscles that the pro- 
fessor could give us no light on. I men- 
tion this fact as it is the only time I 
ever knew of a college professor ac- & 
knowledging ignorance; this is what 
fixed the fact so firmly in my memory. 
%& Possibly in religion there are forms, 
ceremonies, and figures of speech—theo- 
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logical appendendz, so to speak—things 
we do not want, yet dare not throw 
away, which were once significant, but 
which are now retained only because 
we do not remember a time when they 
were not & 

The letter ‘“‘1”’ at one time was always 
sounded as in calm, could, would, etc.; 
so with the “ e.’”’ & But we have ceased 
sounding the final ‘‘e”’ except in certain 
instances when we wish to make bad 
poetry. I might say a word in excuse for 
the letter “e,’’ tho: A smart fellow, in 
days agone, has shown us how we can 
utilize it in certain instances to show 
the sound of a letter preceding. Thus in 
**car’’ and “‘ care,”’ ‘‘ bar’’ and “‘ bare;”’ 
but generally the final ‘‘e’’ is merely a 
harmless philological appendenda & 
Harmless, yet costly, as statistics show 
that it costs the dear people $76,981.50 
per year for ink to write this letter in 
commercial correspondence and book- 
keeping alone. This vast sum is utterly 
wasted, and note the liberality of the 
computation, for I make no mention of 
the writers of serial stories. Accepted & 
rejected M.S. would beyond a doubt 
swell the grand total to at least $200,000 
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per annum ®& This sum if expended in 
loaves of bread, baked after the French 
fashion, would make a band extending 
from New York to San Francisco. 

The letter “‘q’’ is a superfluous alpha- 
betical appendenda—a nondescript of 
the worst sort, and of no more real & 
value for helping express our thoughts 
in writing than one of the Chinese word- 
signs would be. It never ends an Eng- 
lish word, and cannot begin one without 
the aid of the letter ‘‘u,’’ being invari- 
ably followed by the mentioned letter in 
all words belonging to our language. The 
man doesn’t live that can tell the why 
of the peculiar relation of the letters 
“q” and “u,” or why the former was 
given its curious name. Some argue that 
its name was applied because of the tail 
or cue at the bottom of the letter, but 
the original ‘‘q,’’ when sounded just as 
it is to-day, was made without the cue, 
the character much resembling the Eng- 
lish sign for pounds & ‘‘K”’ and “w’” 
give us the sound of ‘‘q’”’ as in the word 
* quilt.”’ 

No language should be burdened with 
the letter ‘“‘h.’’ The Greeks showed the 
sound of the aspirate by a simple mark. 
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Even now, Englishmen use or omit the 
sound of this letter at will. They call it 
*“‘haich,’”’ and speak of a “‘orse”’ or a 
‘*hass,’’ as the notion strikes them, or 
as their grandfathers taught. The letter 
*‘aich ’’ must go & 

Our alphabet would be just as well off 
or better, with twenty-four letters in- 
stead of twenty-six, and what a saving 
in child-life to have to learn but twenty- 
four letters ? Nine per cent of all teach- 
ers in the kindergarten departments of 
our public schools could be discharged 
and the money used for increasing the 


. salaries of principals & 


However, madam, we are all obliged to 
accept life with an appendenda & The 
muscles for flapping our ears are also 
insisted on, but their use is now elective 
under Republican forms of government. 
The law of the land compels us to com- 
mit to memory an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters & 

And I now reach at last the summum 
bonum of this panegyric: Why not form 
a Pan-American Society for the Aboli- 
tion of the Superfluous ? & It must be 
done. I will be its first president, ma- 
dam, if you will nominate me! 
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THE PHILISTII 
is bes the five Sure-Enough ® 
‘9% preachers in East Aurora there is 
7A a Universalist clergyman by the 
(wo ‘4 name of John A. Sayles. His bish- 
Cet oN opric extends up the creek as far 
as Hunsicker’s school house, and in the other 
direction to Ebenezer Post-Office ® In all he 
counts six hundred & forty souls in his flock; 
yet of this number four hundred and twenty- 
seven limit their religious observance to attend- 
ing the Annual Dinner, although all of them in- 
sist on their pastor living up to their ideal. 
My good friend, the pastor of the Sadducees, 
informs me that Universalism is a compromise 
with the Devil, and I am quite inclined to 
think he is right. In this town the denomination 
is made up of the rag, tag and fag-ends of ev- 
ery heresy. Theosophists, Christian Scientists, 
Spiritualists,Prohibitionists, Vegetarians, Rene- 
gade Catholics, Homeopathists, Hook and Eye 
Baptists, Quakers, Silverites, Free Thinkers & 
Infidels all meet at the Universalist Church and 
greet each other as brother @ 
Whenever a death occurs in the family of one 
of these nondescripts the Rev. Sayles is sent 
for. In fact in way of funerals no other clergy- 
man in this vicinity is in it with Sayles. And 
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the reason in my opinion is, that while other 
religions may be pretty good to live by, none are 
so comforting at a time of death as Universal- 
ism. My own faith is Calvanism with a close- 
communion bias ; but if I ever take up with an 
ecclesiastical attenuation in place of the good 
Old Stuff, I’ll become a Universalist. 


, 

UGUSTA, Maine, is a town of ten 
thousand people, with a single- 
track trolley line that runs a bob- 
tail car every half hour. Augusta 

t= is the only place of its size in the 

United States that ranks as a First Class Post- 
Office: being classed with New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia & St. Louis ® 
When I arrived at Augusta I was met at the 
station by three millionaires. One of these men 
through his cunning devices owns as many 
houses as a dog has fleas # He told me he 
owned all the houses on one side of a long 
street and had his eye on the others. 

These men had subsidized all the hacks in 

town and met me in the name of Literatoor. 

We saw the town thoroughly and distributed 
much carmine. In the evening there was a ban- 
quet and I Chauncey Depewed. A millionaire 

by the name of Vickery was intent on getting 
me drunk, & thie in spite of the fact that there 
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is a Maine Liquor Law. But Maine has both the 
law and the liquor ® 

Another millionaire by the name of Morse 
showed me a building that covered acres and 
was a sky scraper beside, where he printed five 
papers, with a combined circulation of over two 
million. These men have discovered the weak- 
nesses of our agrarian population and laid the 
tillers of the soil in every state and territory 
under tribute. The circulation of these period- 
icals was gotten by means of giving the seduc- 
tive Gimcrack and the lubricious Gewgaw ; but 
the income is derived from Dr. Pierce who dis- 
covered a discovery and Col. Hood who makes 
the kind that cures. No man can read Augusta 
literatoor without feeling certain he has every 
disease mentioned in Gould’s Medical Diction- 
ary. These papers seem to be published with 
the idea of holding the thought of disease over 
mankind, and that they succeed the mansions 
of Augusta testify. And if you ask me what a 
millionaire is I’d say, he is one who has dis- 
covered a weakness in mankind and then fans 
and feeds it for a consideration. You may make 
a good comfortable living supplying the legiti- 
mate wants of men, but you cannot accumulate 
a million dollars until you know how to prey 
upon the hopes and fears of your fellows. 
These remarks may sound unkind and I surely 











would not be moved to make them did I not 
remember how Vickery, Gannett and Morse, of 
Augusta, made me break my pledge and see 
eca-serpents on the Kennebec. 


> 
coe mUCY J. SMALLEY once started 
q oe for East Aurora # On asking the 
| by gentlemanly individual the Eng- 


kA lish call a Booking Agent for a 
ee 3 ticket that worthy remarked, ‘East 
Aurora—East Aurora? It is not on earth, mad- 
am, for that is the place where all good Phil- 
istines go when they die!” g@ Thereupon Mrs. 
Smalley borrowed the Agent’s lead pencil and 
dashed off the following : 


















RANN of Waco publishes the ® 
** Iconoclast.” 
The “Iconoclast” is pretty bad— 
every one admits that. Not only 
does Brann call a spade a spade, 
but he often prefaces it with a nasty adjective, 
and then places the spade on exhibition. 
} Now Brann is a little yellow man—no longer 
young, neither is he handsome. Ile is 5 feet 4 
inches high, weighs 119 lbs., is bow-legged, 
spindle-shanked, and discreetly bald from lack 
of hair. His voice is only a squeak and all of 
his wrath is but an ebullition in the ink bottle. 
Brann’s bullets are paper ® 
Yet Brann can write : he can swing a string of 
sentences around his head and make them snap 
like a cattle whip. There are not four men in 
America who can write with such clearness, 
force and elegance as Col. Brann. 
@ Now Brann has long upheld lynch law (on 
paper). He declares and has declared for years 
that justice in the United States is not only 
blind, but deaf and dumb, and that if the pun- 
ishment were to fit the crime the people must 
see to it themselves ® 
So conclusive were Brann’s arguments, and so 
unanswerable his logic that he convinced the 
students and faculty of Baylor Baptist Univer- 
sity that lynch law was right and proper. 
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® And so when Brann began to fire his inky 
pellet broadsides at the Baylor Baptists, a score 
of the students—all hard-shell—headed by the 
Professor of Exegesis and Homiletics and @ 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy,went stealth- 
ily by night over to Waco and surrounded 
the “Iconoclast” office. Several of the mob 
in stocking feet, so their shoes would not be in 
the secret, got quietly into the building and 
seized the ink-stained Colonel and bound him 
hand and foot # Then they stuffed his mouth 
with cotton and carried him away to a dark & 
dreary wood, incidentally kicking him and rap- 
ping his bald head with the butt end of revolvers. 
In fact they beat him into insensibility. 

® But he came to, and on his solemnly recant- 
ing and promising never to say either “ Bap- 
tist ’’ or “ Baylor” in print again they postponed 
the hanging and each gave him a final kick & 
let him go # ® 

Then did Col. Brann who believed in lynch 
law seek to invoke the majesty of the sure- 
enough-law. He called on Judge Gerald and 
stated his case. But as he could not identify 
any of his assailants, having no personal ac- 
quaintance with the good people of Baylor, the 
Judge told him to drop the matter. 

But the Judge didn’t drop the matter. He went 
over the files of Brann’s paper and picked out 
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all the dirty words he could find and incorpor- 
ated them in an article giving his opinion of 
Baylor Baptists. Then he published the article 
over his own signature in the Waco “ News,” 
giving his Street and Number and stating his 
office hours ® 

A few days after when Judge Gerald stepped 
out of his hotel, picking his teeth, he heard 
something pop 

Looking around he saw there were two men 
shooting at him from the cover of hallways— 
one from each side of the street. 

® He drew his revolver and taking very delib- 
erate aim, fired first at one man and then the 
other ® 

He killed both of them. 

They were brothers by the name of Harris from 
Baylor University. 

And the moral of all this is that men are not at 
all what they seem. 

® First, we have Brann, whose wife boxes his 
ears when he forgets to mail her letters— 
Brann, who bellows in print like a bull of Ba- 
shan—Brann who argues for violence and lynch 
law—Brann, the spindle-shanked. 

® Second, we have Baylor Baptists, who avow 
each Wednesday night that they are meek and 
lowly non-resistants ; and who, when smitten, 
turn the other cheek 
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Third, we have Judge Gerald who administrates 
statute law and is sworn to uphold lawful au- 
thority» » 
Then : The meek & lowly Baptists with rope & 
clubs go after the blatant Brann; Brann & the 
Judicial Gerald vilify the meek and lowly ® 
Next the meek and lowly shoot at the ermined 
Gerald with guns and the ermine replies in 
kind. Erstwhile betimes, the wizened Brann, in 
his cock-loft over a grocery, hears the shooting, 
(there were twenty-two shots fired). He raises 
the window of the editorial sanctum, puts out 
his bald head (a quill behind each ear) & squeaks, 
“In Gawd’s name! this dam town is getting so 
noisy a fellow can’t hear himself think!” 
> 
Wy LL great men say ‘we,’ never ‘I,’” re- 
v2 marked Gibbon. 
“The mirror in which they look has 
facets,” said Madame De Stael. 
+ 
ee R. RUDYARD KIPLING isto me 
ff |e, the strongest living writer. But in 
4 ’ his fine story in Scribner’s he has 
P } ; y one of the characters say “bin” 
for “‘ been.” Surely it is time that 
Mr. Kipling knew the difference between dia- 
lect and misspelling ! 
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| Boston, Massachusetts @ I have 
long wisht to visit the city of Bos- 
4} f4/%@ ton, yet until now fate has pluckt 
Si’ 4ees me by the sleeve. 
In Boston I fell into the hands of the Phil- 
istines, and beyond having more to eat than I 
needed, and more to drink than my system re- 
quired, I had a right royal time. I saw Faneuil 
Hall, the old State House, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, Bliss Carman & Mr. Day. Bliss Carman 
wears a bang, but Mr. Day wears pajamas, a 
turban and a yellow dressing gown that comes 
to his heels, with red slippers that turn up at 
the toes. He writes only by the light of forty- 
one candles & burns incense to a squat Num- 
ber Ten Joss. Over his door is a brass plate, en- 
gtaved on which is the legend: THIS IS THE 
DAY THE LORD HATH MADE. Mr. Cope- 
land, the other member of the firm, took me 
out to have something and explained confiden- 
tially that I must not mind Mr. Day, for he was 
only a dosh-bing chump ® 
I also saw Jeffrey Roche, who I was told is an 
Irish Poet, and he certainly is Irish. 
I visited the Youths’ Companion Building and 
in the Editorial Rooms saw ten bushels of Ms. 
being respectfully declined @ In the Pushing 
Department the manager showed me a nickle- 
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plated Gimcrack, plated with real nickle, that 
is given with a renewal and one new subscriber, 
with 16 cents in stamps to pay for postage and 
packing. The manager told me, tho, that their 
Combination Hot Water Bottle was their best 
premium—having brought in seven thousand 
and two subscribers to date ® 

Then I met Philip Hale, who writes marvellous 
musical critiques and thinks he thinks great 
thoughts. I like Mr. Hale, but there are people 
in Boston who don’t. There is another Philip 
Hale, who is an artist—a son of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale—he is sometimes referred to 
as the other Philip Hale. He assured me, how- 
ever, that the other Philip Hale was the other. 
This Philip Hale has a chum who sets the 
fashions for Boston ; these young men are al- 
ways seen in public together and are spoken of 
as “ Philip and the Eunuch.” I had quite a lit- 
tle chat with Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who is 
the author of “My Country ’Tis of Thee.’”’ He 
asked me a question, viz.: ‘‘ What is the object 
of the Society of the Philistines?” @% After I 
came to I got back at him by asking how old a 
man must be before he lost that fond desire, 
that warm impulse for newspaper notoriety ? 
And the old gentleman pulled gently at his 
whiskers and answered, ‘“‘ My son, you'll have 
to ask some one older than I!” 
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Mr. Mead of the 2oth Century Club suggested 
that the “‘ Roycroft” be moved to Boston and 
a stock company organized. But after thinking 
the matter all over and discussing it with the 
Missus, I have concluded it is better to be a 
big man in East Aurora than a baccillus in 
Boston # # 

On Sunday, Noxon wanted to take me to 
hear Philip Brooks preach, but Bigelow ex- 
plained that Bishop Brooks was dead @ Hen- 
drick then said he knew a preacher as was a 
preacher—Fuller by name—who held forth at 
Steinert’s Hall, corner Boylston and Carver 
Streets. Hendrick had never heard him, but 
Gorham Badger had. So I went to hear Rev. 
Samuel Richard Fuller. The hall where he @ 
preaches each Sunday morning is beneath the 
ground, but Mr. Fuller does not preach under- 
ground theology. This hall looks like the inside 
of a Greek Temple. It is as beautiful a room as 
I ever was in—lighted by electricity, with nota 
lamp in sight—so it seems as if the room is 
flooded with sun-light. The ventilation is ar- 
ranged by means of fans, and I am told the 
temperature is kept the same winter and sum- 
mer. Mr. Fuller impressed me as a man of rare 
power. He has a reserve and poise that is most 
winning, and now and again shows the true # 
flash. I do not remember much he said, but I 
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recall I went away all in a glow, fearing only 
that some one would break into my paradise by 
asking whether this was my first visit to Bos- 
ton and did I like Nantasket as well as Revere 
Beach and had I seen Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton? Yet Mr. Fuller preaches to no vast crowd 
—there were seats to spare. Is he beyond the 
bean-fed proletariat? And then I reached Co- 
lumbus Avenue, and there on the corner of ® 
Berkeley Street I saw a big church with a big 
bulletin board in front, and I’ll tell you what 
was on that bulletin board. Here it is: 
rHIS CHURCH HOLDS 3,000 
REV. DR. BRADY, PH. D., PASTOR 
HIS SERMONS ARE TIMELY TRUTHS 
ON FIRE 
THE SONGS OF THE CHOIR ARE SYM 
PHONIES AFLAME. 
THE PRAYERS ARE WINGED COURI 
ERS TO HEAVEN. 
OUR MASTER IS THE ONLY SAVIOUI 
OF THE WORLD 
OUR PEOPLE ARE KIND & INVITING 
OUR PURPOSE IS THE WELFARE O! 
MANKIND 

COME TO JESUS! 
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yralz IS about time the refreshments were 
4) i passed, so here is apoem by George 
~ Turner Phelps, entitled : 


PARADE AT AN UNVEILING. 
Oh, for a shop of the Universal 
Where poets might flock to buy, 
And fit them for more than a dress-rehearsal 
Of parts they would like to try. 
“Great bargains today in Universal ! 
Who'll buy?” 


How we would crush to the bargain-counter 
With body and soul awry. 

Sticking as close as photograph-mounter 
Which swifter than paste doth dry, 

To the very remarkable bargain-counter, 

All buy. 


What? no one to purchase? and all this clatter 
But feet of passers-by ? 

Isn’t there something strange the matter? 
Will nobody tell me why 

With all this advertising clatter 

None buy? 


Wanted—Myth-making power that wakes the 


past, 
Death-groan and victor-cry, 
The awful strife of a problem vast, 
Commingled in the wink of eye 
In the sweep of regiments just passed 
Us by 


With crush and stifle, with sweat and smell 
With eagerness to descry 
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The brilliance and blare, though it seem like 
hell, 

The vision that films the eye, 

Of carnage and courage and powder-smell 

Passed by. 


From the tattered banner that throttles the cheer 
Into a sobbing sigh, 

From the baby’s balloon with its flag-like smear, 
To the window-rattling cry 

For the men who wrung the triumph-cheer, 
So nigh 

To the silence of tears that well for the dead, 
In vain the most of us try 

(With mud under foot and drizzle o’erhead) 
To tingle, in words that fly 

To the heart of the living, our thought for the 


In granite and bronze, a ceaseless rehearsal 
To wondering new-born eye, 
As we long for the Myth-touch, the Universal, 
To quicken the parts we try 
Into truth-stab thrill of divine rehearsal. 
Who'd buy? 

* 


YOU start and move in a direct 
line, and keep moving, you will go 
around the world—eventually ® 
coming back to the place of be- 
ginning. Life is a spiral and all 
things move in circles; and yet if you ask the 
man he will tell you he is moving straight » 
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ahead, for his senses (very fallacious things) 
tell him so. Drunkards make good temperance 
cranks ; temperance cranks drunkards. Ascetics 
turn libertine in an hour; and libertines, who 
have exhausted their capacity to sin, make zeal- 
ous ascetics. Thus we: see that the opposite of 
things are alike, & the things that are different 
are in fact often the same @ 

Twenty-five years ago there existed a well de- 
fined cult known as the Corner Grocery Infidels. 
The type could always be told at once by his 
continually asking the questions, ‘‘Who did 
Cain marry?” and “If God is all-powerful 
why doesn’t he kill the Devil?” Then the man 
grinned triumphantly. This man did nothing 
but deny. He doubted all day long & clamored 
thro his nose for physical demonstration and 
ocular proof. He was full of sneers, and gibes, 
and jeers & sarcastic ohs and ironical ahs. And 
to his passion for doubt amd denial, it must be 
admitted, he brought a degree of common 
sense. His pertinacity was ever in evidence, 
his clinging firmness was worthy of a better 
cause, & his life being free from flagrant faults, 
he surely, in a measure, won our respect; for 
all the year thro he was consistent to his creed, 
and stubbornly refused to believe a thing he 
could not see # 

But now the Corner Grocery Infidel is no more 
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—you may search for him, but you will search 
in vain, unless you look in the right place, and 
that is—the church ® 

Yes, he is now a pillar of the church. He is in 
the Amen Corner with all his pertinacity, his 
cold Thou-Shalt-Not morality, his stubborn- 
ness ; and his quiver is as full of slings & stings 
and sneers and jeers and gibes as in the good 
old days # There is no change in him: he is 
neither better nor worse: the thing he now 
doubts is Science, but that which he denies is, 
as before, Deity. He doubts both God’s mercy & 
intelligence %# He limits Providence and de- 
fines a Universalist as, ‘‘One who believes he 
can be as wicked as he chooses and still go to 
Heaven.” Should you say that God’s spirit is 
manifest as much in the tree and flower as in 
man, he dares you to prove it. And should you 
give it as your belief that God yet inspires His 
children, you are challenged to debate. 

It is the Scientist who now takes off his shoes, 
knowing that the place whereon he stands is 
holy ground ™% Science is reverent, and speaks 
with lowered voice, for she has caught glimpses 
of mysteries undefinable and to her has come 
thoughts that are beyond speech. Science cul- 
tivates the receptive heart and the hospitable 
mind, and her prayer is for more light, and to 
this prayer the answer is even now arriving. 
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Of course I know that there has ever been a 
tendency in the church to persecute the man 
who believed too much & to cry anathema upon 
the one who had faith plus # The men and 
women of transcendent soul and luminous 
spirit have ever had to make their way, not 
only against the public, but against the major- 
ity in the church; and usually the church has 
been their bitterest enemy and most clamorous 
detractor. In the church there has ever been a 
struggle between the cold, clammy spirit of 
materialism and the saints, poets, prophets & 
mystics. But the materialists have now ousted 
the saints as the cuckoo does the thrush. Mate- 
rialism has won and the day has come when 
the church must be awarded the palm ; for the 
proud triumph is hers of holding a monopoly 
on disbelief, doubt and denial @ 

And when Dr. Edward Everett Hale, at the 
grave of Oliver Wendell Holmes, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the five great poets of #® 
America were all outside the pale of the ortho- 
dox church, he could truthfully have added, & 
8o are all the poets, prophets, saints and seers 
of earth. They are in the camp of her whom the 
church has so long feared & fought—Science, 


Adyv.~The Roycrofters are very glad to send 
thew books on approva 
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IR. CAMPBELL, who is no senti- 

mentalist, writes for the ‘‘ Medical 

| Brief,” and says: The beneficial 

| effect of a good cry to a woman, 

is partially due to the increast 

depth of respiration and the improvement in 

the often languid circulation thereby induced, 

but to a large extent it is the result of the mus- 

cular exercise involved, by which the general 

vascular tension, and especially the blood pres- 

sure in the brain, is much reduced. The profuse 

flow of tears no doubt also acts strongly on 

the cerebral circulation in still further reducing 

tension. The sobbing movements, again, have 

a good influence upon the venous circulation in 

the abdominal & pelvic viscera, while the ex- 

haustion produced tends to cause sleep, and 

thus to give the nervous system its best chance 
of recuperation. 

* 

ES, yes, I am a Zionist. I long to 

be a citizen of the Eternal City of 

#@ fine minds. I would belong to that 

brotherhood that cultivates the @® 

MS receptive heart and the generous 

mind. My neighbors are often hundreds of miles 

apart. They are the men and women of earth 

who think and feel and dream, and ask them- 

selves each morning, ‘“‘ What is Truth?” We 
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think better of Pilate for his question. To meet 
a god face to face & not ask would have beto- 
kened complete imbecility. But Jesus did not 
answer—He couldn’t. All truth is relative, and 
the message that comes out of the great Si- 
lence to you can only be interpreted to another 
who, too, has listened and heard. Yes, let us 
all be Zionists and dwell in the New Jerusalem 
of Celestial Truth. 
> 
EN we were married, dearie, this 
| day a thousand years, we expected 
| certain things. We were quite sure 
| of Ecstatic Bliss, but we didn’t @ 
: find it, dearie; no, we didn’t find 
it! Yet we found something else which prob- 
ably was better for us. So it is all through life: 
we work for one thing and reap another ® I 
thought of this as I stood on the platform at 
Emerson College in Boston and looked into 
the upturned faces of six hundred students ® 
And what a joyous, happy, healthy lot they are! 
so fullof sympathy and good cheer and faith. 
To them all the world is Good, for that is the 
creed of Charles Wesley Emerson and his @® 
spirit and his alone fills those halls. And yet, 
and yet—will there not be a rude awakening for 
many of these eager, receptive childlike natures 
who now live only in the reflected sunshine of 
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Dr. Emerson’s splendid soul? They go there 
to learn oratory—the art of expression. Do they? 
—can they? Well, never mind, they expect one 
thing and what boots it whether they get it or 
not, as long as they get something else that is 
just as good! 

> 


T IS refreshing to find in several 
newspapers a protest against the 
destiny cut out by Lord Kelvin for 
Niagara Falls. That eminent elec- 
trician who must need an intro- 

duction to himself since he ceased to be plain 
William Thompson, looks forward to the time 
when all the water from Lake Erie will find its 
way to Lake Ontario through power tunnels, 
all of which will go to enrich the world, and his 
new Lordship says, will do “‘ more good for the 
world than that great benefit which we now 
possess in contemplation of the splendid scene 
which we have presented before us at the pres- 
ent time by the waterfall of Niagara.” All of 
which depends on what is ranked as good. It is 
no sure thing that the multiplication of luxur- 
ies is making mankind happier or better. The 
conveniences which electricity has made pos- 
sible are a great trial to human nature. We are 
under a tyranny of push-buttons just now # 
What will it be for the generation that sees 
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Niagara Falls turned into a vast shop of buzzes 
and whizzes of various kinds as degrees of 
tooth-edge rasping, and will people come here 
then to see the wheels go ’round ? Rest will be 
farther off than ever when that day comes. 


ing puzzle—How to get the people 
to church. It’s worse than “ Pigs 


Get out all the church literature on the yellow 
plan. Just think how the crowd would wish to 
devour a Bible made up with Auction heads on 
the chapters, or “boxes” or “pyramids” or 
“ break-overs.” Imagine the thrilling interest 
of reading: And the Lord said unto Moses :— 
(Continued on Page Seventeen.) 
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ILLIAM of -Albany, otherwise 

known as Bishop Doane, is @ 

® usually called “My Lord” 

when travelling in England. 

And in fact he is said to be 

rather partial to the title in America—certainly 
he never resents the soft impeachment. Not 
long ago the good Bishop was at Richmond, 
Va., and was entertained at the palatial home 
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of Major Ginter. Ephriam, a house servant, was 
especially set apart to look after the Bishop’s 
wants, and particularly instructed by Mrs. Gin- 
ter that he must always address the Bishop 
as “My Lord.” Eph had not seen the Bishop 
arrive, but after the great man had been shown 
to his room Eph was told to go up and see if 
he wanted anything. Eph tapped at the door, 
the Bishop opened it, and Eph was quite over- 
come by the knee breeches, leggings and shovel 
hat, yet he managed to ask if anything was re- 
quired. “ Yes,” said the Bishop, “bring me ® 
some shaving water.” 

® “Yes, my God!” said Eph and brought a 
pitcher of ice water. 


> 

m= ROF. HERREN of Iowa Wesley- 

™ an University says, “‘ There is no 
disputing the fact, this country is 

on the eve of a revolution.’”’ Other 

men have said the same & I only 

quote my friend, Prof. Herren, because he is a 
gentleman and sane on most topics %® I know 
this country fairly well & I know Europe in de- 
gree, and it seems to me that the people of this 
country are better clothed, better fed and better 
housed than the people of any European coun- 
try. There are wrongs and abuses here which 
left unchecked or unneutralized would in time 
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wreck this country, but over against these are 
forces that hold us secure. Yes, there are many 
things that can be bettered, and should be bet- 
tered—we all know that, and I believe they will 
be bettered, but not by the bayonet—no, no! 
I think I’ll recommend that story of Lincoln’s 
to Prof. Herren—about the old pioneer who al- 
ways scented danger. This old backwoodsman 
had very heavy overhanging eyebrows & wore 
big spectacles with brass rims # One day he 
came rushing into the cabin & seizing his rifle 
aimed it carefully thro a crack of the door into 
a great oak tree that stood near, and fired. 

“ What is it?’ asked his wife under her breath. 
“A wild-cat, Sairy, the orneriest wild-cat you 
ever see—and I missed him, b’ gosh!” 

» And so he hastily loaded and fired again. 
And then again. 

““ Now hold on, Joshua,” said the good wife, 
“let me look at you !—why, lawks-a-daisy, it’s 
nothin’ but a louse on one o’ your eyebrows!” 


aa 
HAVE not seen the “Life of # 
Queen Victoria,” just issued ; but 
I have read a lengihy review of it 
by Jeannette L. Gilder # Among 
other things equally sensativnal 
Miss Gilder says, “(In her Majesty’s early 
childhood, breakfast was served at 8 o’clock & 
$s 
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consisted of bread and milk, mush or toast, 
and fruit. After breakfast they usually, but not 
always, went for a drive or walk.” 


e 

EV. HENRY BLANCHARD, D. 

| D., of Portland, once reached for 

| my solar plexus by asking, “ What 

| reforms do you expect the Philis- 

| tine Magazine to bring about ?” 
} I coughed to give me time to think, and was 
then obliged to make the rather humiliating 
confession that the matter had really never be- 
fore occurred to me, 


* 
HERE is no perfect expression for 
= thought—only an attempt at ex- 
| pression. This is done by means 
of symbols appealing to the senses. 
b He who conveys highest emotions 
wa the fewest symbols is the greatest artist. 


t 


ife Membership in the Society of 


ren Dollars ¢ This entitles 
the member to every number of the Philistine 
Magazine, with bound Volumes that have beea 
issued and that will be issued, for ninety-nine 
years. Address 
The Bursar of the Philistines, 
East Aurora, N. Y 
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See O TALK well is a talent: but to 
are’ jas be a good listener is a fine art. If 
(18 2} < /, I were a woman and wished to 


Ate win the love of a man, I’d culti- 
4! vate the art of listening @ Even 
dull people often talk well when there is some 
one near who knows enough to cultivate the 
receptive mood ; and to please a man you better 
give him an opportunity to be wise or witty. It 
is not the other man’s wit that pleases most but 
our own. The sympathetic listener brings out 
the best, and by his mental attitude can fix the 
topic. Preachers, strange to say, are usually 
very bad listeners @ At a lecture they settle 
themselves back in a seat and cultivate a bi- 
cycle face. They seem to regard every other pub- 
lic speaker as a rival. Dr. Gunsaulus once told 
me that a preacher in an audience always said 
by his manner, “‘ Make me laugh if you can, 
and if you can supply a thought I have not al- 
ready got you are a bird!’” A man who culti- 
vates the cold analytical mood in the presence 
of his fellows gets his due reward. He does not 
deserve anything and therefore he does not get 
anything. If you go to church or to a lecture, 
bring with you the receptive or passive mood. 
Do not set your mind in opposition and men- 
tally refute the statements you hear: to do so 
is spiritual death for yourself and dire difficulty 
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for the speaker. Do not fear heresy—take it all 
and when you get home you can throw away 


what you do not want. And in the presence of 


our friends let us talk less and listen more. 


> 
OF. DOLBEAR has recently dis- 
covered that by use of the Hert- 
zian Waves he can set up an elec- 
| tric impulse without wires that @ 
will generate a spark and explode 
powder several miles away from the operator. 
The Professor is confident that he can construct 
a small ship that can explode the magazine in 
a man-of-war twenty miles away, and blow a 
whole fleet into eternity before it has even ® 
sighted its destroyer from the mast-head. And 
it is very obvious that what can be done on 
water can be done on land: from his home at 
Tufts College Prof. Dolbear can blow up ev- 
ery powder magazine in Boston Navy Yard¢. 
The evolution of Science will practically abol- 
ish gunpowder by rendering its use impossible 
—the danger being to those who attempt to use 
it and not to the enemy against whom it is to 
be used. Metaphysicians will at once perceive 
in this new use of the Hertzian Wave a proof 
of the spirital law of Jiujutsu @ In Jiujutsu a 
man never uses his own strength even in the 
greatest emergency. He uses the strength of 
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his antagonist. The force of the enemy is the 
only means by which that enemy is overcome 
—you rely for victory on the strength of your 
opponent. To oppose force with a like force is 
never wise. Athletes die young and life proves 
that the race is seldom to the swift nor the bat- 
tle tothe strong @ Great is gunpowder, but if 
Dolbear can explode every cartridge in your 
revolver while it reposes peacefully in your 
breeches pocket, that shootin’ iron will proba- 
bly be for sale cheap. Great is gunpowder! but 
Dolbear is greater. 


Sd 

'WISH to say a word about bache- 
lors. Not the girl bachelor, but the 
sleek and well fed fellow between 
thirty & seventy-five, who delights 
in calling himself, and in being ® 
called an “‘ Old Bach.” Now, be it known I have 
no objection to a man remaining single; but I 
do emphatically protest against his getting off 
that moth-eaten, musty joke, thus—‘‘I would 
get married, but I cannot find a woman who 
willhaveme!" QR 

Everybody laughs at this because his grand- 
father did & he feels it his duty, but let us, who 
at the best are indifferent honest, never smile 
at that joke again # The Old Bach, nineteen 
times out of twenty, is a polygamist, and the 
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reason he does not wed is because he prefers 
six wives instead of one; and has already dis- 
counted all the joys of paradise. 

And yet he poses as a celibate, hints at his 
self-imposed virtue, and makes bids for the 
sympathy of school girls and silly married 
women. He affects ignorance, displays un- 
blushing hypocracy & tells you it is innocence. 
When he dies, a score of women come forward, 
from all parts of the country, with children and 
well attested claims. You say these women are 
mere adventurers, impostors, etc. They may be 
adventurers, but they are not impostors. The 
man was an impostor, for any one of these 
women would have gladly married him & been 
“respectable.” @ It was not her fault, but his. 
Women do not live hidden in a city flat thro 
choice. Polygamy may be right and it may not: 
I am preaching no sermon against masculine 
promiscuity, but I do protest against this hypo- 
critical Old Bach springing his antedeluvian 
jokes on us about his unhallowed condition, 
when all the time we can guess the facts. He 
is the pet of Respectable Society, although his 
closest female friends would be spit upon if @® 
they materilized with the unbonneted at a Four 
O’Clock, where their liege prances like a patri- 
arch in Turkey on a holy day. 

# I make no mention here of those very rare 
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cases where death and tragedy have entered & 
the man walks through life wedded to a sweet, 
sad memory. The only point I care to empha- 
size now is that silence and social obscurity are 
the things that most become an Old Bach: we 
want none of his little ironies concerning his 
lechery. 

- 
E subject was literature, but it 
got switched off on surgery be- 
cause Bloxom said that Clanging- 
41g \fj harp had appendicitis and was to 
i Ba be tabled. “ It’s queer,” said Blox- 
om, ‘it’s dam queer that there has never been 
asingle great surgeon among Homeopathists! ”” 
and he knocked the ashes from his cigarette 
and looked off wonderingly into space. 
“ How about Klue!”’ asked Bigelow @ 
“Oh, yes, I know, but you can’t really call him 
a great surgeon,” answered Bloxom, still gaz- 
ing into space. 
“Or Chew!” 
“Oh, Chew’s reputation is merely local!’ 
“Or Glue!” 
“Eh?” and Bloxom looked around, and it then 
came over him that Bigelow was calling up 
from the yeasty deep of his inner conscious- 
ness a list of eminent surgeons. He turned red 
as a rooster’s wattle and tried hard to laugh. 
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“ One check,” said Hendrick to the waiter, and 
the bill was shoved at Bloxom to pay # He 
winced and protested, but we told him if he did 
not pay Noxon would write the whole story up 
in the “ Journalist,” giving full particulars, with 
times and places. And he paid. 


¥ 

sue HEN Mathew Arnold was in ® 

‘ey (@ America he visited Syracuse, New 
’ York, and lectured there at the 
First Presbyterian Church under 
the auspices of the Library Asso- 
ciation. The Chairman of the evening was Mr. 
Blank, President of the Consolidated Salt Co. 
At the close of the lecture Mr. Blank announced 
that if anyone present cared to meet Mr. Ar- 
nold they could do so by coming forward % So 
several of the citizens came forward. The chair- 
man introduced them by name, thus: “ Mr. 
Arnold, allow me to present Col. Jones, casiier 
of the First National Bank; and this is Mr. 
Smith, one of our leading attorneys; and this 
is Mr. Brown of the firm of Brown & Co., of 
whom you doubtless have heard; and this is 
Mr. White, who served two terms in Congress; 
& this is Miss Sally White, who speaks French 
and German as readily as you and I do Eng- 
lish!” QR 
Mr. Arnold gasped and seized one of the Pil- 
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lars of the Church for support, but quickly re- 
covered and the rest of the company were pre- 
sented. When he reached his hotel he ordered 
large cold bottles of ’arf and ’arf. 
+d 

MONG the Shoshone Indians ® 
there is a custom to include the 
living warriors when chanting 
the praises of the great ones 
gone # When a hero hears his 
name thus called, he shouts back, “ Hear! 
Hear!” or “ Here,” I don’t know which. Any- 
way, there is a moral in the plan for those who 
care to see it. 








> 

ee IOUNG GRIMES had just procured 
j his L. L. B. at the State University 
\@ Law School and was taking the @& 
' ~@ train for Greenville, N. C., to win 

@5 glory—and starvation—at the bar 
of that town, immortalized only because Albion 
W. Tourgee made a Fool's Errand thereabouts. 
Grimes was a good fellow; but Grimes had 
fallen in love @ It was this that filled him to 
overflowing as he stood on the station platform 
and gave me a glowing recital of his prospects 
—amatory and otherwise. 
“Did you ever think,” said I in retaliation, for 
long years ago I was in love and studied law 
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and now have no prospects, “‘ how you are very 
much akin, psychologically, to the Pear’s soap 
kid who won't be happy 'til he gets it? It’s this 
way : that kid doesn’t want the soap for the ® 
reason that the advertisers would have you be- 
lieve. He wants it for an illegitimate purpose— 
to eat. And the motto should be: Will he be 
happy when he gets it? 

“You,” I yelled at him as he ran for the train, 
“ are that kid, and the chances are all in favor 
of the Soap.” 

‘Damn you!” said Grimes and grinned at me 
from the rear coach. 


> 


Bev. story of Joseph and Mrs. Potiphar 
g has been dramatized by George Bernard 
Shaw, and is to be presented by Mrs. 
Brown-Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. The orig- 
inal story we know is the version of Joseph; 
& all a-down the centuries has placed a worthy 
and gentle woman in a preposterous light. The 
facts presented by Mr. Shaw show a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs. 


> 


7 S = "MMA CARLTON tells me that a Hoo- 
fe Pg sier is one born in Indiana, or elsewhere, 
who pronounces it thus: Injunawpolis. 
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Tee ALLIS TAN F.. 


ferred incidentally to a religious 

sect called “ The Hook & Eye Bap- 

tists.” Up to this writing I have 

received forty-seven letters, asking 
what an H &I Baptist is. And to save the neces- 
sity of printing a circular of elucidation I will 
here explain that in East Aurora there is a 
number of people who differ only from plain- 
every-day Baptists in that neither men nor wom- 
en wear buttons on any of their clothing, using 
hooks and eyes instead. The plan is no recent 
innovation put forth by Humpy De Long, for 
this peculiar people have long held, and stoutly 
maintained, that buttons are an invention of 
the Devil. Primitive Christians never wore but- 
tons ; and hooks and eyes serve all useful pur- 
poses. Buttons are expressions of vanity, a lure 
for the eye, and the silver, gold & brass buttons 
that are seen constantly are factors of Satan 
dragging men and women down to Perdition. 
On women’s attire buttons are immodest and 
suggestive ; and on men’s clothing they speak 
of military pomp and the glory of strife. Note 
the useless buttons on the sleeve of every man’s 
coat & the buttons at the back, formerly placed 
Os 
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to support a sword belt, but now of no more 
use than an appendix vermiformis 9% These 
things are wasteful extravagance and extrava- 
gance is sinful. Hooks & eyes are simple & un- 
obtrusive—scarcely being seen when in use, 
never thrusting themselves into undue promi- 
nence nor calling attention to themselves, like 
the lascivious pleasing of a flute, by their brazen 
polished brilliancy that beckons and seduces, 
The East Aurora Hook & Eye Baptists as yet 
have no Meeting House of their own, holding 
services every Sunday at the residence of some 
member, but I have offered to deed them a lot 
& head their subscription list if they will build 
a church ; and we hope soon to have the De- 

nomination on a good financial footing. 

Sd 

= a4y, ERE cometh Mr. Michael Mona- 
han with a tender tribute to the 
memory of a worthy man, (Til- 
J lier wrote well but not better ® 

¥4 than Michael] Monahan): 


Humanity has its roll of saints as well as the 
Church, but seldom do the names appear on the 
same roster of the canonized. The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate has his chance to plead against the one 
as against the other. To make the parallel com- 
plete, the faithful of the Church pray to their 
saints ; the believers in the larger creed of hu- 
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manity invoke those shining names upon the 
course of progress and liberty. 

It is of one among the humblest and least 
known of the saints of humanity that I write. 
No better proof of the high worth of such a 
soul could be required than this impulse, strong 
upon me, to pay some tribute, not altogether 
unworthy I may hope, to the virtues summoned 
in the name and fame of Claude Tillier. Both 
name and fame are little known to us, while we 
are deafened and overwhelmed with the petty 
trumpeting, the vulgar insistence of the medi- 
ocre. In the clamor of these baser vices many 
precious messages are lost—nothing more pre- 
cious, we may believe, than the gospel of such 
a life 

“I fell into this world,” writes Tillier, “like a 
leaf that the storm shakes from the tree and 
rolls along the highway.” He was a child of the 
Revolution, born in the ninth year of the Re- 
public, 1801, at Clamecy, a small town in the 
Department of Nievere. But one of his few 
biographers bids us take note that his birth- 
place was in the centre of ancient Gaul, near 
the Loire, in the true home of the Gallic spirit, 
on the boundary line between Troubadour and 
Trouvere @ Never was a man of true genius 
condemned to a more adverse fate. He, the son 
of the Revolution,—the blessing of which we 
begin to perceive, in spite of Burke and the 
sentimentalists,— poet, thinker, philosopher, ® 
often felt the sharp tooth of hunger; clung 
always to the ragged skirts of want; died at 
last in early manhood as poor as he had lived. 
Ah, but this is not all! For said he: “I did not 
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lose courage. I always hoped that out of the 
wings of some bird sweeping the skies, a quill 
would fall down fitted to my fingers, and I have 
not been disappointed.” 

ITH this quill he wrote, “My Uncle Ben- mes 
jamin,” his masterpiece—indeed, his one Cou 
book. Happy among the sons of Cadmus 

is he who writes but one book and that a great § ‘he 




























one! Long will his fame be preserved after the § 24! 
mighty tribe of the voluminous shall have lit. fF th 
tered the shores of oblivion. Decay, death and § "*t ! 
silence are written against the fecund, past and § ®*F) 
present. Hugo produced enough prose, poetry, § 5™us 
drama, to make as much reputation as if he § % th 
had multiplied himself by fifty. Time will be is no’ 
when enough may not remain for one §% Scott the b 
slumbers a lethal sleep, crushed under his fo. § St 
lios. Most of the Elizabethans and their imita-§ ‘2¢ > 
tors are dead, save Shakespeare, and even his dust 1 
best makes no more than one good book. The We k 
same is true of many later scribblers, more or of a | 
less famous, who worked out their poor brains, hiddes 
and having made, as they thought, a monument know 
for themselves, fell asleep under it. vo 

. . . . itisatale on 

Told by an idiot, full of sound ana futy,B jmmo, 

Signifying nothing. now, r. 
® To this favor must the present literary tribe# One cz 
come, whose name is Legion, in constant pat-§ subjec 
turition at the behest of the Syndicates. Good§ after in 
apothecary, give me an ounce of civet to sweet-§ of igno 
en my imagination—and let me take into mj§ beyond 
loving hands the precious thin volume of Elia move ¢ 
and this cherished souvenir of Tillier. where j 












jamin” I shall not attempt to write, and 
you, kind reader, will not look for it with- 
in the narrow space allotted me. The book is a 
message straight from the heart of a true man. 


































(! FORMAL criticism of ‘My Uncle Ben- 


= Could more be said ? Fine as is its literary art, 
ree fresh its sympathy of touch as the breath of 


the morning, keen its irony and brilliant its 
gre analysis of motive,—all these are subordinate 
- tothe deep note of humanity, without which 
hand § is void and dead @ The beginnings of a 
stand § StOFY: somewhere observes Mr. Howells the 

smug, are often obscure. Doubtless this is true 





a of the Frenchman’s incomparable work. What 
vill be is not obscure, however, is the vital genius of 
Scott the book, the living force of the man behind it, 
his fo. & Stirring the heart, thrilling the pulse, though 
imitae the brain which wrought the spell has been 


dust for fifty years @ 
We know that Tillier wrote it for the feuilleton 


- 7 of a provincial newspaper, where it long lay 
sealed hidden before a real publisher was found. We 


know also that recognition in due measure 
never came to him during his life; that it is 
only within a few years the world has taken 
note of him. These are the marks of the true 
Immortal # We would not have it otherwise 
now, rightly appraising the legacy he left us. 

One can say nothing that is not trite on this 
subject of neglected genius breaking its bonds 
after infinite struggle, rising above the vapors 
of ignorance and envy, and conquering from 
beyond the grave. And yet if aught should 
move the depths within us, it is this. O death, 
where is thy victory ? O true soul, intent on thy 
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God-marked course, scorning all petty human 
accidents! O lover of liberty, keeping thy faith 
without a stain amid a sordid world! O gentle 
hero, hard was thy sufferance, great shall be 
thy guerdon. To thee humanity offers its love 
and tears. Thy name is a shrine, thy memory 
an abiding place where the just and true shall 
pause awhile to gather strength for the future 
which shall yet be won! 
O criticism will here be ventured upon of 
Qt “My Uncle Benjamin.” It would be easy 
to point out certain mechanical defects in 
this charming story. There is very little action, 
no plot at all, and the end is inconsequential. 
Mr. Stevenson observes that the blow from 
Rawdon Crawley’s fist, delivered upon the no- 
ble features of my Lord Steyne, made Vanity 











Fair a work of art. So it might be said that the 
enforced osculation of Dr. Benjamin Rathery 
upon the anatomy of the Marquis de Cambyse 
is the epical incident of Tillier’s novel. But 
who cares for plots, intrigues and “ such gear” 
in the presence of manifest genius ? } Let us 
leave all that to the penny dreadfuls of the hour. 
It has no place in the estimation of such a 
writer as Tillier &® 

And yet the story, even as a story, is as excel- 
lent of its kind as Goldsmith’s delightful tale. 
It is marked by the same unstrained simplicity, 
with a deeper philosophy, a keener insight into 
human nature, and perhaps, a finer literary art 
than we may ascribe to the more famous Irish- 
man. What a merry company is that to which 
Tillier introduces us !—Machecourt and Page 
and Millot-Rataut, the poet, Arthus and Rapit 
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and Dr. Minxit, with his amazing theory of 
physic, and the prince of good drinkers, the in- 
comparable Uncle Benjamin! If you have not 
read how that jovial giant i ere the 
Wandering Jew for the simple folk of Moulot, 
you have skipped as good a thing as you shall 
find in Rabelais or Le Sage. Say also that you 
have missed the Doctor’s exquisite revenge on 
the illustrious Marquis de Cambyse, and I am 
sorry for you indeed. 

ILLIER suffers under the reproach of hav- 
ing been a provincial. Paris never made 
him her own, though once he walked her 

pavements a dejected lad ; and the Academy of 
the Immortals knows nothing of him. A drudg- 
ing schoolmaster, an unwilling conscript in a 
cause which his soul abhorred—the cause of 
the Holy Alliance ; a poor pamphleteer, an ob- 
scure journalist, waging war all too brilliant 
against the bigoted clergy, the stupid bour- 
geoisie of his district, now and then with the 
instinct of genius turning to higher themes ;— 
in all this, you will say, there was little to give 
promise of an immortal reputation § Yet, oh 
marvelous power of truth and genius, see now 
after fifty years the name of this humble man 
shedding a clear light upon his native place, 
which all the world may see ; adding its distinct 
tay even to the rich literary glory of his race. 
Many a pilgrim has found his way to the sunken 
gtave at Nevers where rests this son of nature, 
this apostle of liberty, whose free forehead was 
never shamed with a lie. The treasure of his 
thought is no longer locked up in his own lan- 
guage ; it is now a precious part of the litera- 
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ture of many tongues and stranger peoples. 
The seed of the humble sower has sprung upa 
hundred fold, and the harvest is now and for- 
ever! => 
HAVE called Tillier one of the saints of 
| humanity. Let me add a word to prove that 
the characterization is neither forced nor 
unworthy. A German translator says of him 
truly that “unselfishness was his virtue and 
human dignity his religion.” The human saint- 
ship of the man may be easily established who, 
in his own phrase, “always took the part of the 
weak against the strong, always lived beneath 
the tattered tents of the conquered and slept by 
their hard bivouacs.” So absolutely true and 
free was this man who, again in his own words, 
“took his daily bread out of God’s hand, with- 
out asking for more,”"—that we may divine at 
once the creed of such a nature @ “I do not 
pray,” he says, “‘ for the reason that God knows 
tter than I what he must do, nor do I adore 
him because he does not need adoration, and 
the worship which the masses offer him is 
nothing but the flattery of selfish creatures who 
want to enter Paradise. But if I have a penny 
to s , I give it to the poor.” 
In drawing the lineaments of a liberal saint, it 
is likely enough that many pious people will 
find a resemblance to the Devil. Tilliex’s life 
was embittered by some polemics unworthy of 
his genius. He incurred the anathema of the 
Nevers clergy by scoffing at the alleged thigh- 
bone of Sainte Flavia, and the good Catholics 
of the place believed that his early death was 
due to the vengeance of the outraged virgin. 
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One must regret that such talents as his were 
diverted from their high and proper use by this 
—~ warfare. The same remark applies to his 
ong war with Monsieur Dupin, the official big- 
wig of the district. But Tillier saw no differ- 
ence between bigotry in the abstract and bigo- 
try in the concrete ; between the official charla- 
tanism which had the nation for its stage and 
a reduced copy of the same at home. In this 
also, dropping the question of his literary rep- 
utation, he was acting the part of a true man. 
Y reading has found nothing more beauti- 
ful and pathetic than the closing scene in 
the life of Claude Tillier. It is drawn for 
us by his own hand. His very soul speaks to 
us—scarcely does the vesture of clay intervene. 
With death near to claim him, he turned once 
more to the world which had scorned him, and 
his genius attained a higher and purer eloquence 
than it had ever known. Never from the soul of 
man has come a message more sweet and ten- 
der, searching the heart with a deeper pathos, 
than this in which he shaped his farewell to 
life :— 
“TI die a few days before my schoolmates, but 
I die at that age when youth is nearing its end 
and life is but a long decay. Unimpaired I re- 
turn to God the gifts with which he entrusted 
me ; free, my thought still soars through space. 
. « I am like the tree that is cut down 
and still bears fruit on the old trunk amidst the 
young shoots that come after. Pale, beautiful 
Autumn! this year thou hast not seen me on 
thy paths that are fringed with fading flowers. 
Thy mild sun, thy spicy air have refreshed me 
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only through my window ; but we depart to- 
gether. With the last leaf of the poplar, with 
the last flower of the meadow, with the last 
song of the birds I wish to die, aye, with all 
that is beautiful in the space of a year. May the 
first breath of frost call me away. HapPy he 
who dies young and need not grow old! 

Dear Master, Friend, Poet, our yearning love 
and regret may not heal the sorrows which 
were thy earthly portion : but thy spirit lives on 
to guide us. It is enough: farewell and hail! 


> 


ROM the advertising pages of the 
“Outlook” I clip this announce- 


e To fit a boy for college : Catch 

him young, give him six years in 
Latin, three years in Greek, and the rest to 
match. But first send for my pamphlets. 

PROF. HENRY W. SIGLAR, 

Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

As who should say, you supply the boys and 
Siglar he does the rest #® 
I do not know Prof. Siglar and never heard of 
him before, but I think he has misst his calling : 
he should be writing ads for John Wanamaker. 
The seductive, free and easy, intimate touch he 
shows is exactly adapted to catch a plumber’s 
wife on the lookout for Friday Bargains. Still I 
doubt me not the Professor’s private school is 
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full to the garret, for the fecundant pork pack- 
ers are anxious that their sons shall be educated 
and bigod they have the money to pay for it @ 
“Six years in Latin and three in Greek!" And 
what is this for? Not to prepare the boy for life 
—to make of him a strong, independent, useful 
man, but to fit him for college. The lad is taken 
out of the public school’and sent to this private 
boarding school, forsooth, that he may be ® 
taught Latin and Greek. The idea goes back to 
the Thirteenth Century when there were no pub- 
lic schools and no boys were educated except 
those designed for the priesthood. When all re- 
ligious service was conducted in a foreign ® 
tongue a priest must give ten years of his youth 
to the study of languages. Boys educated by 
private tutors & in boarding schools, like chil- 
dren brought up in charitable institutions, are 
wofully handicapped in life’s race. They are as 
helpless as convicts thrust out into the world 
after a long incarceration. The curriculum of 
dead languages, instead of science and the use- 
ful arts belongs to the Dark Ages and Siglar & 
his crew have never thought to change it. Had 
Ia thousand sons I might teach them to for- 
swear thin potations and addict themselves to 
sack, but I’d never send them to Siglar. After 
six years with him & four at college the chances 
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are they would be as tender and helpless as 
crayfish that have just sloughed their claws. 
All they could do would be to squander the 
money I am now piling up by publishing the 
Philistine. Thus they would prove the old, old 
truth that there is only one generation between 
shirt-sleeves and shirt-sleeves. 


> 

HERE are papers and magazines 

that devote columns to telling 

the pleasant things that people 

say about them. This magazine 

has never done that thing yet, 

any more than its editor would sit in a drawing 
room and regale the company with a recital 
of the personal compliments that are sent his 
way regarding his wit, complexion and clothes. 
® But a marked copy of a paper published at 
Red Oak, Iowa, has been received and in it 
there is a short editorial on the Philistine. I 
quote it verbatim : “‘ A friend has recently sent 
several copies of a peculiar little periodical ® 
called the Philistine, asking our opinion of it. 
As a specimen of amateur journalism the Phil- 
istine is quite interesting, showing a zeal that 
is very commendable in the young. It is pub- 
lished at Aurora, New York, by the students of 
Wells College, although this fact is not stated 
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on the cover, as the college authorities proba- 
bly do not care to stand sponsor for it # The 
Philistine wavers between optimism and pessi- 
mism, with all the crudeness of exuberant 
youth that knows not the world. Our opinion 
is that it is too lively to last long ; but its editor 
shows a degree of budding genius that rightly 
directed should make his name known for good 
ere he is forty years of age. However it may be 
only the precocity that ripens early and rots; 
yet while it lasts is highly amusing.” 


* 


—faRRANGEMENTS have been 
Made with 
Stephen Crane 
(There’s only one) 


Tosupply “Lines” 
For the back of every 
Philistine for a decade. 
Stevie has sent me enuff 
Of the Choice Stuff 
To last several lustrums 
(As he may be shipwreckt any time) 
And the matter will be 
Duly printed 
Regardless of 
Cancellations. 
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AT is the use of writing many 
volumes when one small book often 
has power to hold us like hoops of 
steel? % There is a sort of Pan- 
Slavic gentleman now in vogue 

whom I had seriously intended to read until his 
works began to come forth, hot from the presses 
of the nations, and the translators of Europe 
could not supply the demand. I swore then 
that I would not read him—great as my loss 
may be. Thinking comes before writing; and no 
man thinks who writes so much. Look at the 
lamentable examples of recent date—Dolly 
Hope, Manxman Caine, Breeks McLaren, Le 
Sieur de Weyman, and, I sometimes fear, even 
Banderlog Kipling. What human genius could 
keep pace with the modern Publishing System ; 
what reputation would it not leave a mock &a 
byword ? How prodigiously fast it makes the 
world go, chasing the bubble reputation and ® 
discounting a man’s future to extract the im- 
mediate dollar from the present vogue ! Where 
is the lusty Haggard, weaver of Afric tales ?— 
lost in the shades of the Libyan night. Where 
Dr. Doyle, whilom beloved of the fistic English 
world ? Ask Sherlock Holmes—but, woe is me, 
even he is gone to Hades. Where is the creator 
of bluff Jan Ridd and jovial Tom Fagus ® 
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(“memory’s too congenial food”) ?—gone to 
the Devil or the Doones. Where the delicately 
scowling Saltus & the gentle Hawthorne, un- 
filial only in his art ?—where, oh! where is the 
froth on yestreen’s beer ? 


PEN A recent article on education for 
Helen Watterson Moody 
says, “ten women shut in together 
will worry one hundred times as 
much as ten men shut in together. 
So also a hundred women shut in together will 
exhaust themselves merely by being together, 
the sensitive temperaments eating into each 
other like corroding acids. .... One of the ad- 
vantages of co-education is a distinct lessen- 
ing of the emotional and nervous strain among 
the women students. Just why the presence of 
men as teachers & fellow workers should have 
a tonic and quieting effect on the nerves I do 
not know, but there is certainly less nervous 
tension, morbidity & self-consciousness among 
' gm college women associated with men than 
among those in the women’s colleges.” 
We all know that God said that it was not good 
for man to be alone, but President Eliot @® 
disagrees with Him on the general proposition. 
Of course it is a delicate question for a man to 
79 
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THE discuss, and now I am more than pleased that 
PHIL- women are publicly acknowledging that it is 
ISTINE not only not good for a man to be alone but it 
is a deal worse for a woman. Personally, I'll 
admit I don’t know much concerning the sub- 
ject, but about all the good qualities I have (& 
I have quite anumber) came from women ; and 
all the mean, dirty, low-lived tricks I’ve ac- 
quired (and I’ve acquired a few) came from 
men & To put tie case still stronger, if I ever 
reach Heaven it will be because I have asso- 

ciated with good women -® 
Mrs. Moody probably got the cue for her article 
from a little book issued some years ago by 
Dr. Charcot on “‘ Hysteria.”” The learned Doc- 
tor was a bit of a theorizer and possibly he be- 
lieved a thing first and seized right and left for 
proof afterward, but in the main his conclusions 
are correct. Hysteria, he says, is a sex mani- 
festation, and represents an electric explosion 
resulting from lack of a ground-wire. Near the 
Doctor’s office in Paris was a “female aca- 
demy,” to which he was one day called by a 
messenger who came in hot haste. The Doctor 
lost no time in getting across the street, and 
running up stairs he found a class of twenty 
young women, fifteen of whom were crying, 
laughing, screaming, singing and three girls 
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were stretched out seemingly lifeless. The ter- 
tified teacher explained that one of the girls had 
fainted and when she came to began to laugh. 
Two of the girls that were waiting on her then 
began to cry, & as others sought to pacify them, 
they too caught it until the whole room seemed 
like a bacchante picnic. On inquiring the Doc- 
tor found that many of the girls were subject 
to such spells. “‘ What, oh, what shall we do, 
Dottor!”’ begged the matron. 
“I'll tell you,” said the Doctor—and then he 
cast about in his mind, as doctors do, for what 
it was he should prescribe ®@ A bright thought 
came to him: “‘ You were teaching these girls 
drawing, you said ?”’ 
“Yes, Doctor!” 
“Well, no woman can teach drawing—give 
each girl a teaspoonful of this medicine three 
times a day—& I’ll make arrangements to have 
these twenty pupils draw an hour daily at Mon- 
sieur Maumier’s.” 
“Oh, Doctor, but they are all young men in 
Monsieur’s classes!” 
“I know, but we can’t help that!” 
} The Doctor saw Monsieur Maumier and ar- 
fangements were made to have the twenty 
young women join the class each morning from 
ten to eleven. After the class there was a “‘re- 
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cess” for fifteen minutes. The girls were al- 
lowed to remain too, so they remained & com- 
pared pictures, criticised, joked & after a week 
played tag and pussy-wants-a-corner with the 
young men. And behold there was never an- 
other case of high-strikes. 


> 
IN THE subject of travel there is 
one remark that is heard in Amer- 
i ica very often; and the man who 
makes it always prides himself on 
“4 having said something original & 
something very bright. Here is the moss cov- 
ered remark: BEFORE I SEE EUROPE! 
WANT TO SEE ALL OF MY OWN COUN- 
TRY. It sounds patriotic and fine, does n’t it? 
But the man who remarks this remark has been 
cheated out of his trip to Europe, and his re- 
mark is only sour grapes; but the people who 
listen often believe it wise. The truth is that a 
three months’ tour of Europe is worth more to 
a young man or woman than three years’ § 
steady travel in America. We all know a good 
deal of our own country—even if we stay at 
home the people of the land troop past our door, 
But to see the culture of France and Italy is to 
have an impression made upon you that years 
cannot efface nor time destroy. It gives a point 
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of comparison that a drummer, who knows the 
United States from Maine to Mexico, never 
possesses. I believe a year among the capitals 
of Europe is worth more than three years at 
college. 


Gwe N New on there lives a Nice Man 
by the name of Harry Peck. I be- 
3 3 e lieve he has some kind of a job 
mA working around Columbia Univer- 
sity. Recently Mr. Peck has been 
throwing off pot-boilers on the subject of Pop- 
ular Education & among other things he says, 
“The outlook for our educational future is far 
from bright. What the University should do is 
to produce a small & highly trained patriciate, 
a caste, an aristocracy if you will @ This aris- 
tocracy should control the destinies of States, 
driving in harness the hewers of wood & draw- 
ers of water who constitute the vast majority 
of the human race and whose happiness is 
greater and whose welfare is more thoroughly 
conserved when governed than when govern- 
ing.” Evidently Mr. Peck has small respect for 
the Emancipation Proclamation that was issued 
by a hewer of wood. There are so many people 
being educated now that Mr. Peck is depressed. 
What’t’ell is the need of having an education 
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THE at all if every one has one! % Gloomily does he 

PHIL- say, “To stem the tide of tendency is today an 

ISTINE idle task, and one can only wait and hope fora 

reaction and a very radical reversion to the 
sounder practice of the past.” 

And while Harry Peck is waiting and hoping I 

will venture to say that he is surely right in 

thinking it an idle task to stem the tide of ten- 

dency—it always was and ever shall be wor!’ 

wi’out end. The highly trained patriciate has 

ever tried to harness the hewers of wood and 

drawers of water and the latter have ever had 

a tendency to arise and cut off the well stored 

heads of the small but highly trained patriciate. 

@ Harry Peck should cease calling plain, hon- 

est folks names and fall in and educate us—we 

are not so dangerous then. And, by the way, 


I’ve just sent a postal card to my friend Herr 
Most requesting him to put the name of Harry 
Peck upon the list. 


reasons for these actions, never. 
We band ourselves with our kind 
in a social way because it is the 
law of our nature, and then we 
conceal ourself from ourself by giving a rea- 
son. A religious denomination is an excuse for 
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certain people forming a little social commu- 
nity. I have no fault to find with the action: I 
only point out the phenomenon. It is an instinct 
implanted deep in the heart of humanity, and 
has come to us adown the ages from the times 
when self-preservation made clanship a neces- 
sity # The strife of existence set every man’s 
hand against every other and to stand against 
a greater foe clanship came in, & certain men 
swore to other men fealty and fidelity. The line 
of cleavage is purely social affinity, but men 
say itis because one believes in baptism by 
immersion & the other by a touch of the fore- 
finger. The excuse is accepted seriously by 
both parties and henceforth you have two in- 
stitutions instead of one. And the only thing 
that will ever remove that artificial idea that 
one kind of baptism is right and another wrong 
is social affinity. Women’s Clubs are every- 
where breaking down sectarian lines & lessen- 
ing faith in “ justification” and “original sin” 
simply because Presbyterian women find that 
Unitarian women are companionable. And we 
have always known that when a stalwart young 
Methodist falls in love with a charming young 
Baptist either one or the other will soon shed 
all conscientious denominational scruples con- 
cerning tweedledee and tweedledum @ If men 
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ever grow great enuff so they no longer fear 
other men, and feel at home with all their kind, 
instead of merely with a few, then will set 
disappear, for sectarianism is only a masked 
religious vendetta. The vendetta never had a 
sufficient excuse, altho, of course, it ever thinks 
it has ; and anything in this day that separates 
man from man is not just right. 


e 
— N A recent number of the “ Critic” 


5 


Mr. Arthur Waugh says, “ Madam 

Grand wrote out her novel on pa- 

per and then turned the Ms. over 

to atype-writist. The type-written 

copy was then sent to her and she corrected it 

sheet by sheet before sending it to the printer.” 

I hardly see how America could get along ® 

without the “Critic” and the Gilder-Family- 
Robinson ! 

? 

MLHIE Liberal Club of Buffalo ir a} 

@ company of Prominent & Hungry 

Gentlemen, who dine together six 

times a winter and absorb wisdom 

» from some eminent speaker on 

some Great Problem. The Club has an imita- 

tion in the form of an association of women, 

(for women always imitate men), who meet in 
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the afternoon of the same day or the next, and 
listen to the same speaker: but of course have 
no victual or drink. A correspondent of mine 
overheard the following Dialogue between two 
women coming home from their club: “ My! 
but wasn’t he deep, tho?” “ Yes, but he makes 
you think awfully—but—but do you understand 
him?" “* Why, no, but let’s never let on!” 


> 

SHORT time ago! called atten- 
tion to the fact that the letter Q 
in the alphabet was absolutely 
H useless; that it never could be 
used unless followed by the let- 
ter U, and that no one knew when or how it 
crawled into the English language. The New 
York Tribune in its issue of December 28th 
took the matter up in a lengthy editorial and 
after summing up the case decided that the let- 
ter Q could not be discarded because a Great 
Man in Pennsylvania, having been consulted, 

positively refuses to spell his name Kwigg. 


certain explanations and interpretations 

& injunctions we are, in fact, not given 
the literature at all—we are only given the in- 
terpretations. 


* 
ip: WE are given a piece of literature with 
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ML OXOM having been appointed 

Pp General Agent for the Double. 

Ny) -3 Geared Sprocket Bulgee is giving 

ca“ exclusive” to one General Mer. 

= chant in every town in New Eng. 

land. Needing a stenographer, Blox advertised 

and hired the prettiest girl who applied. Asa 

starter he dictated a letter to her for a copyé 

then gave her a list of forty-nine addresses and 

told her to send the same letter to every one, 
Here is the letter Bloxom dictated: 

My Dear Sir :— 

If you will make a special push on our 
goods we will protect you in the exclusive sale 
in your town. 

Here is the letter the stenog sent : 
Dear Sir :— 
If you will protect us in the exclusive 


sale of your goods we will push you in your 
town. 


style of Derby that he calls the “« Ebene- 


* 
BUFFALO hatter has gotten outa new 
zer.” 


* 
Pwa HAT is the greatest thing in the world?” 
\\\ askt a Sunday School Teacher of her 
class. “Hopkinson Smith,” came the 
ready answer. 
88 





mMMA EGGLESTON sends me ® 
this Suggestive Morsel: To revel 
within the pearly hedge-rows that 
enclose the plot of the average 
: English novel of feminine origin is 
a doubtful privilege, for the fever of authorship 
is infectious and often seizes one unawares! 
Alas for the American writer whose “ brows- 
ings” have inspired a wild desire to perpetrate 
something akin in style and substance to that 
upon which he has feasted! @ “ A Gilt-edged 
Woe,” “A Bronze-heeled Murder,” “ The 
Shadow of an Embalmed Sin,” or “A Triple- 
plated Curse,” are likely to be the result, and 
evolving material from the modern all-around 
British story the echo must have for its hero 
the titled gentleman, stern, haughty, and vain 
of family, wealth & honor ; for its heroine either 
the moss-rose-cheeked, blue-violet-eyed &® 
daughter of a lodge-keeper, or the pretty, art- 
less scion of a tradesman’s obscure house, with 
the proper number of fox-hunting squires, dow- 
ager duchesses, and high-bred Lady Cecelias 
thrown in for ballast ! and the exasperating par- 
ley between rustic meekness & entailed dignity 
laid in patches on the canvas for color and in- 
cident HR» 
There must be a sickly courtship, disturbed at 
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THE intervals by qualmsof conscience, and followed 
PHIL- by a foolish marriage that his Lordship is 
ISTINE constrained to conceal; the moss-roses must 
fade to lilies, meekness must wax still meeker, 
and pride must blaze still fiercer! 
It will be more effective if gentle innocence is 
cast adrift in the alleys of Londor or immured 
in some lonely ruin on a waste by the sea, till, 
thro the confession of a dying nurse or cockney 
tuffian, the plebeian becomes a lost peeress & 
is restored to favor ;—or, should such confes- 
sion be delayed, the victim could be conven- 
iently drowned in a mere prepared for that 
purpose and located on the ground of the per- 
secutor PE 
Throughout this hackneyed medley, true prin- 
ciple is subjected to vivid contortions, aristoc- 
racy prevails, and the tale ends amid the peal 
of parish bells over somebody’s long-delayed 
nuptials or the birth of some illustrious heir 
whose claims to Barbecue Manor or Bumble- 
bee Castle are at last established beyond ques- 
tion GH 
Now, beloved American writer, if foreign ten- 
dencies incite you to toil on in the foot-prints 
of certain sensational English predecessors, 
take these bearings and you will find the path 
to the Publisher’s waste-basket well worn and 
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easy. The toes of British sandals may point to 
a different goal, but they are the foot-gear of 
another nation and your instep is too high for 
second-hand goods already shabby and run 
down at the heel. So if you have not as yet act- 
ive symptoms of “the fever,” observe strict 
quarantine rules, keep your Literary tempera- 
ture normal, and don’t venture inside the haw- 
thorne lanes of the Mother Country, where the 
blase Duke and simple cottage maiden are al- 
ways supposed to promenade, but where they 
should now be kindly allowed to “ take arest!” 
» American stories are the crowning glory of 
the American Press. 

P. S.—In the matter of advice giving, it is far 
easier to continue when one is fairly under way 
than to stop FR RR 

If American writers desire a wide celebrity, 
they should seek the aid of a syndicate, and I 
know of none more praise-worthy (this is not 
an advertisement) than that great and helpful 
body whose exclusive taste eschews unso- 
licited MSS., and whose motto seems to be 
“ Credit those with success who have already 
succeeded, and pronounce inexperience a fail- 
ure!” Literature is full of possibilities, there- 
fore aim high and shoot straight! 
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PEAKING of “Q” reminds me of 

a story of Ike Bromley. One even« 

ing Ike was at a billiard saloon, 

accompanied by a friend # An ac- 

complished amateur was display- 

ing marvelous skill at the game. At Ike’s re- 

quest the friend introduced him to the player. 

“Mr. Squat,” said Ike, “‘ really you are one of 

the most remarkable players I ever met.” ® 

“ Scott,” said the player and the friend, sim- 

ultaneously. “ No,” said Ike gravely and firm- 

ly, “‘a man who can play billiards like that 
must spell his name with a q.” 

¥ 

pw NCE there was a man who lived in 

France. And the man wasn’t very 

# rich or very poor—but just com- 

My fortable. He lived in a snug house 

5 of five rooms. And one day there 

came word that the Emperor would journey 

that way and the man’s wife thought it would 

be a fine thing to entertain the Emperor, for it 

would give the family Distinction. And so the 

man and the wife took all their earnings and 

hired masons and carpenters and made four of 

the rooms into a Salon ® They also put in a 

marble staircase and big mirrors and bought 

much fine Furniture. And all the time they & 
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their children huddled in one room. So they 
waited for the Emperor. They waited a month 
—two—three—six. But the Emperor did not 
come, in fact he never came, but a Revolution 
did, for this was in France, and a mob cut off 
the Emperor’s head. Moral: Don’t starve your 
soul and body lying in wait for Social Honors 
—they may never come—and if they do are not 
comparable in value to peace of mind. 
a 
UR protean friend, Ruth Ashmore, more 
| numerously known as Bab, has some- 
thing to say in a current syndicated ar- 
ticle about “ Divorce and Good Housekeep- 
ing.” The connection between these two themes 
has hitherto escaped attention—but of course 


if there is any, Bab could be depended on to 
discover it. 


- 


falo a short time ago the cake was 
being passt by Afric’s dusky sons. 
A certain sweet young lady, deeply 
engaged in conversation with a 
nice young man, glancing over the plate said, 
“I like the chocolate best—oh, yes, here’s a 
piece!” But someway it failed to come. She 
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wriggled it slightly—it surely was stuck—she 
wriggled it again. And then Eph said, “ Beg 
you pahdon, Miss, but dat’s my thumb!” 


P TO this time literature seems to 

om have made no note of the Library 

a Loafer, and lest this worthy deem 

himself slighted I will now say a 

aaa few words concerning him. Wher. 

ever the Free Library exists there does he 
gather himself together. He is on hand early 
in the morning and remaineth until the lights 
are extinguisht. He reads and reads and reads 
and mouses over magazines, yet no one ever 
calleth him learned—no one ever refers or de- 
fers to him. Whether he expects knowledge to 
soak into his being by the handling of books 
& breathing the air of bookshelves ; or whether 
he merely wishes to get warm, no one knows 
eth. The Public Library is a beautiful & benefi- 
cent thing: but that one-half of the daily szad- 
ers at Public Libraries are Library Loafers the 
Librarian knoweth to the whitening of his head, 
The L. L. is harmless and would be unobjec- 
tionable were it not for the fact that he taints 
the air wherever he goes. He never bathes and 
clean linen with him is an anomaly. You can 
always tell him by the odor—he smells likea 
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Jury Room. And one is fain to believe that the 
L. L. sleeps with his day clothes on in a beer 
dive, so reeking is he with the fumes of the 
Eighth Ward. His motto is (or should be) Boc- 
wis & boer-glaed -® 

Ihave pictured the pure type of Library Loafer 
-the habitue that is too deferential to bounce 
&not good enough to encourage, and so is just 
tolerated. But the cult shades off, however, by 
almost imperceptible degrees into men who 
have no occupation and are too lazy to find 
one, & who infest the Library and invest it with 
their odor in a forlorn hope that within the sa- 
cred walls wisdom will trickle into them or the 
spores of knowledge find lodgment on their gar- 
ments. These are the people who give the Libra- 
tian that fine scorn for his clientele and cause 
him to bubble over with irony when you talk 
about Educating the Masses. 


> 
THINK I'll start a crusade for the 
reformation of reformers @ I am 
fully persuaded that our besetting 
sin, as a people, is neither in- 
temperance nor unchastity, but @® 
plain dishonesty. We are not frank and honest 
with ourselves nor with each other. The dispo- 
tition to cheapen and adulterate & get the start 
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of our fellows is the universal habit of com. 
merce and society, We are copper cents trying 
to pass for half dollars. My suggestion is that 
for a whole year we let the heathen rest, resign 
all public work in the Personal Purity League 
and declare a vacation in the W.C.T.U. Then 
each man and woman set a guard over his own 
spirit and try to be greater than he who taketh 
a city. In other words, practice the old, plain, 
simple virtues of gentleness, charity & honesty 
—doing unto others as we would they would do 
unto us. By this method we would not have to 
talk so much & do so much, and so could think 
and rest. I’m sure it would be better for ow 
nerves—& possibly just as well for the heathen 
and drunkard. Stop this violent running to and 
fro, and be simple and honest—only for a year! 


And then possibly at the end of that time we 
could sit in the presence of each other and be 
silent without being uncomfortable. 


HAVE just received a letter 
England addressed simply: 
AM. SOC. OF PHIL., 
UNITED STATES, 
It reached me all right, but cor 
respondents had better place East Aurora 
their envelopes to make sure of delivery. 
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TOO LATE. 


“It was a crime, that bitter word from me, 
A crime, O Christ, that breaks my heart,” she 
said. 
(Shall love be given tomorrow or today ?) 
“Forgive me, dear Lord Christ, and grant this 
plea: 
Restore my breast his loving heart and head.” 
(Give love today and always—while you may.) 


“I pained him !—I, unworthy now indeed 
Of his dear love or touch upon the brow.” 
(Shall nettleseed be sown and roses bloom ?) 
“TI pained him ! yet such love as his would heed 
My bitter cry if he but heard it now!” 
(Lo! seeds shall bear their kind, for joy or 
gloom.) 


“O sailor-lover, husband, come to me! 
The Christ shall die before I curse again.” 
(May many tears bring back a spirit-soul ?) 
“He will return! He can but feel my plea! 
He will return—but I grieve on till then.” 
(Tears are weak when Charon hath his toll.) 
CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 
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PHILISTINE SERMON: No. IX. 
AS THE TREE FALLS. 

m HEN your cigar goes out (or per- 

‘4 haps you smoke a pipe: it is the 

yt same) and a new light has been ap- 

ax plied, a marvelous change is in- 

as stantly manifest. In a moment, in 

the twinkling of an eye, death has wrought its 
work on the chemical constituents of that ® 
which was a luxury a moment ago. What was 
sweet is bitter. What was a gentle. stimulant 
is an acrid irritant. The soothing nicotine has 
abdicated ; the tannin with its sharp reaction on 
the tongue and the nerves is dominant—and all 
because the flame for a moment left the point 
of consumption. The process of disintegration, 
a moment interrupted,is a different process now. 
When the fire goes out of our lives, when love 
and hope are relit in their dead ashes, life may 
indeed go on in due external order, but there is 
a gap in nature. The melody has been breken 
Its soul comes not back, save as an unwilling 
slave. The separation of constituted elements 
which evolves the phenomena of living is a 
changed process. And in this is the condemna- 
tion of selfishness and of all inordinate living, 
for these extinguish the divine spark. At each 
relighting the loss is greater, and at last life is 
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functional and material—gross in its essence, 
and with noclaim upon destiny but that which 
inheres in all matter :—existence without iden- 
tity, which is the finer reality of life. 

The tree that falls by violence, by the axe of 
the woodman or the fury of the tempest, while 
it is fullof the sap of youth, springs again, and 
in the second growth is better than before ® 
Therein is the analogy of our immortality. But 
the tree that falls from inner decay, the growth 
that yields to destructive forces in itself, has no 
continuing life @ Its root perishes with it. As 
such a tree falleth so shall it lie—to be disinte- 
grated by the ceaseless process of change and 
to become first the muck of the earth and later 
anew growth, forgetful of the individuality of 
the past across the hades of its second death. 
Long before evolution came into the thoughts 
ofmen to puzzle them with the question “ Shall 
we rise forever,” they had learned two things 
that are a part of every view of destiny. They 
found that in the organic world nothing is per- 
manent but change ; and they had bitter knowl- 
edge of the first cruel halt on the way they 
trod. If that chasm in the path where the clouds 
hung low was the end of all for them, they 
could not guess, but they knew that all that 
lived disappeared therein # Then they learned 
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another strange thing. They thought that aj 
things came from the outside, like food anj 
drink. They bowed down to the sun, thinking 
he was the giver of all things. But they found 
that all did not receive alike, even from the all. 
bountiful sun. One shivered in the noon ani 
another faced the eternal snows unchilledy 
Then by slow degrees they discovered that in 
all the distances there was no such thing # 
space. The seeming void was full. The ether 
carried the numberless procession of worlds, 
The water was filled with life. The smallest 
creature bore its parasites,—the something that 
hungered for its atom of substance. A keen stu. 
dent found that nature abhors a vacuum, hay. 
ing no room to spare @ There was life every- 
where, and everywhere life fed upon decay, and 
the complex universe, from the infinity of great 
ness to the infinity of invisible littleness, was 
ever in process of combination. Worlds wer 
wound up like clocks to run down, and running 
down they set other machinery in operation; 
and this was perpetual motion, whose secret m 
man could guess, more than he could know 
whence the wind came or whither it went, heat 
ing the sound and seeing the evidence thatit 
moved without ceasing -® 

When the world was very young & the hearts 
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of men awakened from the first sleep of savage- 
ty, they saw in their dominion over material 
nature the promise of divinity. They should live 
and reign forever. But they grew old, one and 
all. Races, like the men in them, took on the 
fatigue that is the heritage of all material » 
things, & the vesture of their souls bore them 
down. “‘ This is all there is,”’ they said, and they 
made merry in ghastly fashion, seeing only 
death before them. And so the Philistines that 
looked on the sun of perpetual promise were 
succeeded by the pessimists of the Nile, and 
the problem of the ages was graven into the 
Sphynx that for uncounted centuries gazes 
mournfully on the shifting sands and the rising 
and falling of the beneficent river, & ever asks 
the question, “Is this all?’ 

But some things came to the eyes that studied 
nature, not noted in the “ I say” of the Prophets 
who yielded up their animating spirit with the 
test # It was found that some things did not 
change. One cooking his fish by the seashore 
saw sand and salt and fire become glass, and 
here was something that underwent no decay. 
Others put clay & water in fire and the records 
of races were written on pottery that knew no 
change. Then crystals were found, and amber, 
and these products of the alembic of nature 
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were to last forever. The forces of disintegra. 
tion had no effect on them. And it was askedif 
the unthinking elements could socombine was 
it not to be guessed that the treasures of men’s 
godlike spirits would in like manner outlast 
change? And as history went on it was found 
that even a tree had the secret of endurance, 
The lifeless logs buried under the palaces of 
Venice were unchanged after a thousand years, 
& the cedars of Lebanon were living witnesses 
of all the ages of civilization from the days of 
the city of Baal down even to the present time, 
® As these things took shape in the conscious. 
ness of men, though defined in no creed, for 
the creeds all rested on spoken revelation, 
there came into being societies of believers in 
the destiny they foreshadowed ® So the Rosi- 
crucians dreamed of perpetual youth, for youth 
is the force of accretion and combination. S 
the mystics of India had visions of perpetual 
life in series of reincarnations, and so in the 
latter days the doctrine of Karma revives to 
offer man perpetual hope & a perpetual pron- 
ise of advancement even up to divinity, if but 
the power of accretion and growth dominatt 
the powers of disintegration and death. 

But beyond the hope these offer is pressed th 
query that has never ceased—If a man die shal 
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he live again ? The gem in the sands of Africa 
is its individual self, with its flaws & its angles 
unchanged, save by the shock of external ® 
force, forever. Why should not the diamond 
cast in the mould that bears the conscious im- 
print of Divinity maintain forever the individu- 
ality that crowns it chief of creation? So the 
evidences near at hand point a destiny that 
matches the desire unquenchable. And all along 
with the promise these bear runs the perpetual 
warning, like the instinct of the brute that 
knows its poison, of the things that battle ® 
against the principle of life. In the teachings 
of all ages the warning has had its clearer or 
darker embodiment in proverb and philosophy, 
and the Prophet of Israel who saw farthest into 
the complex scheme of things uttered it in 
words that echo through all the experience of 
mankind :— 

The soul that sinneth it shall die. 

But if a man be just and do that which is 

lawful and right ..... he shall surely live, 

saith the Lord. 

DOCTOR PHIL. 





Adv.—The Roycrofters employ no agents and do 
not sell throug the trade, but are always very 
glad to send their books on approval, 
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CHINESE philosopher named ® 
| Lao-Tsen founded a religious doc- 
| trine which is based on tao—a word 

Ry that is translated by reason, way, 
» virtue. If men follow the law of tao, 
they will be happy. Now, tao can be obtained 
only by non-action # 
All the misfortunes of humanity, according to 
Lao Tsen, come, not from the neglect of men 
to do what is necessary, but from doing what is 
not necessary. If men practiced, as he says, 
non-action, they would be relieved not only of 
their personal calamities, but also of those in- 
herent in all forms of government. 
The idea of Lao-Tsen seems fantastic, but it is 
impossible not to be of his opinion when one 


considers the occupation of a great majority of 
the men of our century. 

Zola tells us that all men should work with con- 
stancy; that work will make them wealthy «nd 
joyous, and deliver them from the torment of 
the infinite @® 


But peehaps the recommendation of Zola re- 

lates only to those people whose work is inspired 

by science ? Well! I am continually receiving, 

from various authors who have failed to find 

appreciation, pamphlets, tracts, books, and ® 
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manuscripts, the product of their scientific work. 
All these people work assiduously, and in the 
name of science; but I do not believe myself 
mistaken in saying that the time and work of 
my correspondents have been employed, not 
only uselessly, but even harmfully, because 
not only they work, but thousands of people are 
working to make the paper, the type, and the 
machines necessary to print their books, and to 
clothe and nourish all these workers for science. 
» To work in the name of science? But the 
word science has such a broad and ill-defined 
meaning that what is considered by some peo- 
ple as science others look upon as vain futility 
—and not only the cynical, but the masters of 
science themselves, While the spiritual savants 
regard jurisprudence, philosophy, and even the- 
ology as the most necessary and important sci- 
ence, it is precisely this same science that the 
positivists consider childish and without scien- 
tific value. On the other hand, sociology, which 
is believed by the positivists to be the science 
of sciences, is considered by theologians and 
philosophers as a useless combination of arbi- 
trary observations and assertions. Furthermore, 
in one and the same branch, in philosophy as 
in natural science, each system has ardent ad- 
vocates and not less ardent detractors, equally 
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competent, although their opinions are dia- 
metrically opposed. 
Finally, do we not each year see new scientific 
discoveries which, after causing a sensation 
throughout the world and bringing their in- 
ventors glory and fortune, are soon recognized 
as radical errors by those who had praised them? 
® We all know that the Romans considered 
rhetoric as the science par excellence, and even 
as the most important occupation, while today 
it is not regarded as a science. It is equally dif- 
ficult for us at the present time to understand 
how the savants of the Middle Ages could be 
so fully convinced that all science concentrated 
itself in scholasticism. 
Now, if our century is not an exception—and 
we have no right to suppose that such is the 
case—it is not necessary to have a particularly 
bright intellect to conclude, by analogy, that 
among the studies that principally occupy the 
attention of our savants, and which are ca'led 
sciences, there are necessarily some which, for 
our descendants, will have the same value that 
the rhetoric of the ancients and the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages have for us. 
Zola’s discourse at the Students’ Banquet was 
especially directed against certain guides of 
youth who have a tendency to return to relig- 
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ious belief. As the champion of science, he re- 
gards himself as the adversary of such beliefs. 
But at the bottom he is not, since his reasoning 
rests upon the same basis as that of his op- 
ponents,—faith, as he says himself. 

It is generally admitted that religion and sci- 
ence are opposed to each other. In fact, they 
are, but only according to the time; that is to 
say, what was considered by contemporaries 
as science very often becomes religion—the re- 
ligion of their descendants. What is ordinarily 
known as religion is generally the science of 
the past, while that which we call science is, 
to a large extent, the religion of the present. 
We say that the affirmations of the Hebrews 
that the world was created in six days, that 
children will be punished for the sins of their 
fathers, and that certain diseases can be cured 
by the sight of a serpent, are the gifts of relig- 
ion. On the other hand, we call gifts of science 
the affirmations of our contemporaries that the 
world has created itself by turning around a 
center which is everywhere, that all the species 
are the result of the struggle for existence, that 
criminals are the product of heredity, and that 
there are comma-shaped micrebes which cause 
certain diseases. It is easy to see, by imagining 
ourselves in the spiritual condition of the an- 
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cient Hebrew, that for him the creation of the 
world in six days, the serpent curing diseases, 
&c., were the gifts of science in its highest de- 
gree of development, precisely the same as, for 
a man of our time, the law of Darwin, the com- 
mas of Koch, heredity, &c., are. 
And just as the Hebrew did not exactly believe 
in the creation of the world in six days, in the 
serpent curing certain diseases, &c., but in the 
infallibility of his priests, and consequently, in 
all their affirmations, in the same way a great 
majority of the civilized people of our time be- 
lieve, not in the formation of the world by rota- 
tion, or in heredity, or in commas, but in the 
infallibility of the lay priests whom they call 
scientists, and who affirm with the same posi- 
tiveness as the Hebrew priests all that they pre- 
tend to know & # 
I will even say that, if the ancient priests, who 
were only controlled by their colleagues, some- 
times permitted themselves to stretch the ‘ruth 
for no other reason than to astonish and mys- 
tify their public, the priests of modern science 
do the same with equal effrontery. 
The greater part of what we call religion is only 
the superstition of the past ; the greater part of 
what we call science is nothing but the super- 
stition of the present. And the proportion of 
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error is, I suppose, about the same in one as in 
the other. Consequently, to work in the name 
of a creed, whether it be religion or science, is 
not only a doubtful means of ameliorating the 
condition of men, but a dangerous means that 
may produce more harm than good. 
To consecrate life to fulfilling the duties im- 
posed by religion—prayer, communion, alms— 
or, according to the advice of Zola, to devote 
it to certain scientific work, is to run too great 
a risk, because one may learn, as life nears its 
end, that the religious or scientific principle to 
the service of which he has consecrated his 
whole life was only a ridiculous error! 
The most cruel human beings, such as Nero 
and Peter I., have been constantly active, not 
dwelling on their own thoughts for a moment 
without occupation and without distraction. 
Even if work is not a vice, it cannot be regarded 
from any point of view as a virtue. Work is no 
more a virtue than eating. Work is a need, and 
to be deprived of it is to suffer."To elevate it to 
the rank of a virtue is as monstrous as to con- 
sider eating a merit. The only explanation of 
this strange tribute to work in our society is 
that our ancestors have made idleness a qual- 
ity of nobility, almost a merit, and the people 
of our time have not altogether freed them- 
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selves from this prejudice. Work, the exercise 
of our organs, could not be a merit, because it 
is always necessary for each man, the same as 
for each animal, as is shown by the galloping 
of a calf tied by a cord, and among us, by 
the stupid exercise to which the rich and well- 
nourished people of our world are addicted. 
They do not find any more reasonable or use- 
ful employment for their mental faculties than 
reading newspapers and romances, and play- 
ing chess and cards; and for their muscular 
faculties they have only the gymnasium, fenc- 
ing, lawn tennis, and racing. 
In my opinion, not only is work not a virtue, 
but in our society, defectively organized, it is 
generally used as a means of hiding the dis- 
orders & emptiness of existence, as are tobac- 
co, wine, and other stimulants ; and it is espec- 
ially in this light that Zola recommends work 
to the youth «>> 
There is a great difference between Duma» and 
Zola. Zola seems to look for the approbation of 
the youth, while Dumas did not flatter the ® 
young men, or tell them that they are impor- 
tant personages &® 
Dumas did not belong to any party or to any 
religion; he had as little faith in the supersti- 
tions of the past as in those of the present, & 
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it is precisely for this reason that he observed, 
not only the present, but also the future, as 
those did in ancient times who were called 
prophets. It will appear strange to the people, 
who, in reading an author, see only the contents 
of the book, & not the soul of the author, that 
the same Dumas who wrote “ Camille” & “ The 
Clemenceau Case” could-see the future. 
The attributes of a prophecy are that it is en- 
tirely contrary to the general disposition of 
those amid whom it is uttered; second, that, 
nevertheless, all those who hear resent its 
truth ; and, third, that it obliges men to realize 
that which has been prophesied. Dumas’ words 
have all these characteristics. 
Dumas predicts that men, after having tried 
everything else, will sincerely endeavor to ap- 
ply the law of love to life, and that this change 
will come much sooner than is generally sup- 
posed. One may doubt its proximity, or even 
its possibility ; but it is evident that, if there 
should be such a transformation, all the com- 
plications and difficulties that menace us at the 
end of our century would be solved. 
The only objection, or rather the only question 
that one could ask Dumas, is this: If love of 
humanity is possible, if it is inherent in human 
nature, why have so many thousands of years 
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passed without men, who knew of this means 
of happiness, having practiced it ? What is the 
cause that prevents the manifestation of this 
sentiment, which is so natural and so good for 
humanity ? It is evident that it is not enough to 
say : Love one another. That has been said for 
three thousand years. It is continually repeated, 
but nevertheless men continue to exterminate 
each other instead of loving each other, as they 
have been told to do forso many centuries. In 
our day there is no doubt that, if, in-place of 
crushing one another in pursuing each his own 
happiness, that of his family, or that of his 
country, men aided each other ; if they replaced 
egotism by love ; if they organized life on the 
collectivist principle, instead of the individu- 
alist principle, as the sociologists so awkwardly 
express it ; if they loved each other as they love 
themselves ; if, at least, they did not do to oth- 
ers what they do not wish done to them, as has 
been well said for two thousand years—the 
quantity of that personal happiness which each 
man is seeking would be greater, and human 
life’ in general would be reasonable and happy, 
in place of being what it is—a succession of 
contradictions and continued suffering. 

Zola says that people should not look upward, 
or even believe in a superior power, or exalt 
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themselves in the ideal. Probably Zola under- 
stands by the word ideal either the supernatu- 
tal or the inexplicable. But the ideal is not the 
supernatural, neither is it the inexplicable. The 
ideal is, on the contrary, all that which is most 
natural and most—I would not say explainable 
—but most certain for men @ 
The ideal in geometry—is a straight line and 
a perfect circle ; in science it 1s pure truth; in 
morals it is perfect virtue. Altho these things 
—the straight line, the pure truth, and perfect 
virtue—have never existed, they are not only 
more natural, better known, and more explicit 
than all our other knowledge, but they are the 
only things that we really know with absolute 
certainty ge 
We commonly say that reality is that which ex- 
ists, or only that which exists is real. On the 
contrary, the true reality, that which we really 
know, is that which has never existed. The ideal 
is the only thing that we know with certainty, 
and it has never existed. It is only because of 
the ideal that we know what exists, and this is 
why the ideal alone can guide us as individu- 
als and as humanity in our existence. 
When once regeneration is accomplished in the 
mind of man, when the pagan and egoistical 
conception of life is replaced by the Christian 
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conception, the love of humanity will become 
more natural than the present struggling and 
egoism is. And when once the love of humanity 
becomes natural to man, the new conditions of 
the Christian life will form themselves sponta- 
neously, just as in a liquid saturated with salt 
the crystal forms as soon as one ceases to stir. 
® In order that these conditions may be brought 
about, and that men may organize themselves 
in conformity with their conscience, it is not 
necessary to make any positive effort; on the 
contrary, it is necessary to cease doing so. Ifa 
hundredth part of the energy that is used by 
men in their material occupations, entirely con- 
trary to their conscience, were used in endeav- 
oring to enlighten the gifts of this conscience, 
to express them as clearly as possible, to popu- 
larize them, & especially to practice them, the 
change that Dumas predicted would come about 
much sooner and much easier than we think, 
and men would attain the condition the: Jesus 
promised them by his good news: “Seek the 
kingdom of Heaven, and all else will be added 
unto you.” 
LEO TOLSTOL 





Adv.—The Roycrofters are very glad to send 
their books on approval. They pay express charges 
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A SERMONETTE. 
TIME & CHANCE. 

HE subject is rather complex, ® 
dearie, so I’ll have to explain it to 
you. The first point is that there is 
not so very much difference in the 
intelligence of people, after all. 

The great man is not so great as folks think, 
and the dull man is not quite so stupid as he 
seems. The difference in our estimates of men 
lies in the fact that one man is able to get his 
goods into the show window and the other is 
not aware that he has either show window or 
goods =——>—- 

“The soul knows all things, and knowledge is 
only a remembering,” says Emerson @& This 
seems a very broad statement; yet the fact re- 
mains that the vast majority of men know a 
thousand times as much as they are aware of. 
In the silent depths of sub-consciousness lie 
myriads of truths, each awaiting the time when 
its owner shall call it forth. And to utilize these 
stored up thoughts you must express them to 
others; and to express well your soul has to 
soar into this sub-conscious realm where you 
have cached these net results of experience. 

In other words, you must “ come out ’—get out 
of self—away from self-consciousness, into the 
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region of partial oblivion—away from the ® 
boundaries of time and the limitations of space. 
The great painter forgets all in the pres- 
ence of his canvas; the writer is oblivious to 
his surroundings ; the singer floats away on the 
wings of melody (and carries the audience with 
her) ; the orator pours out his soul for an hour, 
and it seems to him as if barely five minutes 
had passed, so wrapt and lost is he in his ex- 
alted theme @® 

When you reach the heights of sublimity, and 
are expressing your highest and best, you are 
in a partial trance condition. And all men who 
enter this condition surprise themselves by the 
quantity of knowledge & the extent of the in- 
sight they possess. And some going a little 
deeper into this trance condition than others, & 
knowing nothing of the miraculous storing up 
of truth in the cells of sub-consciousness jump 
to the conclusion that their intelligence is being 
guided by a spirit not their own. When az in- 
dividual reaches this conclusion he begins to 
wither at the top, for he relies on the dead, and 
ceases to feed the well-springs of his sub-con- 
scious self QRH 

The mind is a dual affair—objective and sub- 
jective. The objective mind sees all, hears all, 
reasons things out. The subjective mind stores 
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up and only gives out when the objective mind 
sleeps. And as few men ever cultivate the ab- 
sorbed, reflective or semi-trance state, where 
the objective mind rests, they never really call 
on their sub-conscious treasury for its stores. 
They are always self-conscious #¢ A man in 
commerce, where men prey on that kind, must 
be alive and alert to what is going on around 
him, or while he dreams, his competitor will 
seize upon his birthright. And so you see why 
poets are poor and artists often beg. 
And the summing up of this sermonette is that 
all men are equally rich, only some thro fate 
are able to muster their mental legions on the 
plains of their being & count them, while others 
are never able to do so. 
But what think you is necessary before a person 
comes into possession of his sub-conscious 
treasures ? Well, I’ll tell you: It is not ease, 
nor prosperity, nor requited love, nor worldly 
security—not these, dearie ; no. 
“You sing well,’”’ said the master, impatiently, 
tohis best pupil, “but you will never sing di- 
vinely until you have given your all for love, 
& then been neglected & rejected, and scorned 
and beaten, and left for dead. Then, if you do 
not exactly die, you will come back, and when 
the world hears your voice it will mistake you 
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for an angel and fall at your feet.” § And the 
moral is, that as long as you are satiefied and 
comfortable, you use only the objective mind 
and live in the world of sense. But let love 
be torn from your grasp and flee as a shadow 
—living only as a memory in a haunting sense of 
loss ; let death come and the sky shut down over 
less worth in the world; or stupid misunder- 
standing and crushing defeat grind you into the 
dust, then you may arise, forgetting time and 
space and self, and take refuge in mansions not 
made with hands ; and find a certain sad, sweet 
comfort in the contemplation of treasures stored 
up where moth and rust do not corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break thro and steal. 
And thus looking out into the Eternal, you for- 
get the present and enter into the Land of Sub- 
Consciousness—the Land of Spirit, where yet 
dwell the gods of ancient and innocent days. 
Is it worth the cost? 

ELBERT HUBB4£2D. 
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SIDE TALKS WITH THE ppp 
PHILISTINES: CONDUCTED BY 


THE EAST AURORA SCHOOL OF HpHH 
PHILOSOPHY. OPPSESSS SESS E SE OOD 
BOUT a mile out of East Aurora 
on the Ebenezer road is aswamp 
where for years the citizens ® 
4 have at convenience deposited 
the Superfluous. Recently Far- 
mer Hardshell, who owns the swamp, put upa 
sign reading, NO DUMPIN HEAR. It is an 
open question at the Grocery whether any @ 
dumpin’ has been done there since the sign was 
erected, the town being about equally divided 
on the issue. But Deacon Bilkins declares posi- 
tively he saw Marcy’s boy coming from that 
way with an empty cart, and the Deacon hav- 
ing told the Pastor of the Sadducees, who is 
always on the lookout for motes, the Pastor 
drove out and told the Farmer that Marcy and 
his neighbors didn’t care a tupenny bing for 
that sign, as they were dumpin’ right along, & 
would be leaving their coal ashes on the Farm- 
t's front stoop next &* 
Then did the Farmer, who always aims to do 
as he is done by, hitch up to a two-horse wagon 
and putting on the side-boards, went with his 
boys down to the swamp & loaded up with tin 
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cans, hoop-skirts, broken crockery, glassware, 
old umbrellas, bottomless coal scuttles, bus. 
tles, corsets, old boots, decrepit rat traps, tired 
bed springs, and other Choice Things & started 
for the village % The Farmer has no love for 
town folks anyway, and so when he reacht Main 
Street he began to unload his cargo right & left 
with expletives to match. By the time he got to 
Marcy’s house the bottom of the wagon-bed 
was nearly reacht, but there were full ten bush- 
els of Choice Things that were tosst into the 
Marcy yard. The Farmer then left word at the 
Blacksmith Shop that if Marcy had anything to 
say to come out & he would punch him so full 
of holes with a pitch fork that his neighbors 
would mistake him for a pepper box. And the 
fact that Marcy owns no cart and his boy proves 
a Halibi, seems to have little bearing on the 
case @ The town is all agog. 


* 
CZ N LITERATURE, as in all att, 
( there are two separate and distiné 
schools. Just now one school is 
called Realism and the other Im- 
pressionism. These schools have 
been known by many names, but the thing it- 
self is ever the same; and between these schools 
there is an endless war. The fight is as ancient 
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as Aristophanes and recent as Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land. Armistices are sometimes agreed upon, 
but the battle again rages sooner or later. 
The difference between Realism and Impres- 
sionism is that one describes the thing, while 
the other only suggests it. Impressionism # 
makes you think; Realism does the thinking 
for you jE } 
Not long ago I saw a picture which seemed to 
me to be Impressionism of the pure type. It was 
acanvas 36 x 50 inches, entitled, “ Waiting.” 
Itshowed a woman seated on the sands of the 
sa. The woman’s back is toward us and over 
terhead is held tightly a tattered shawl # A 
tulge to the right of the shawl tells that within 
let arms the woman holds a child. You do not 
we the child, yet you know ’tis there—hugged 
tosely to the mother’s heart. You do not see 
te woman’s face, but you know that she is 
boking out upon the restless, tossing tide ; and 
yu know that she is waiting for a ship that will 
lever return. 
However, if you have never waited for a foot- 
step that shall never come, and listened long for 
ivoice that shall never more be heard, the pic- 
tue will mean little to you. But if you have 
td and suffered and known and felt, you will 
despair written large all across the dull, 
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threatening grey of that sky; and wrecked hopes 
in every curve and line of the angry waves; & the 
long monotonous stretch of yellow sands will 
speak to you of a hope that never dies, and the 
bulge in the shawl will tell a love that is 
stronger than death. 


S27, =>) RE French women economical? 


ee (| ) Yes, dear, quite so. Last sum. 

¢ mer when I was in France I took 

» a 4j a Classe Trois ticket from Rouen 
LZ 3 


to Paris in order that I might 
study the ways, habits & customs of the com- 
mon people. Another reason, trifling possibly, 
why I did not ride Classe Premier was because 
I hadn’t the money, but that is irrelevant to 
my story. Now in France there are no absurd 
rules about taking live stock into a passenger 
car. You can take anything into a Third Class 
van that can be carried, led or pusht; in fat 
these cars are run largely for the benefitof hon- 
est market folks @ # 
Well, at first I had the whole bloomin’ van to 
myself, but by and by healthy market women, 
the unbonneted, got in with big baskets that 
they rested on my knees. When the train stopt 
at Serbonne a man entered with a goat & I had 
to hold the rascally beast by the horns to keep 
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him from butting me in the puss. And then a 
woman with a Greek waist followed, & crowded 
in most anywhere ; and this woman carried in 
her arms three live geese. As soon as the train 
started, this industrious lady began picking her 
geese, depositing the feathers in a capacious 
lap, intending evidently to carry them in her 
apron. Now you may not believe it, but with 
ten persons in a compartment built for eight, 
and a goat and the geese added for good meas- 
ure, with an old man smoking a very black 
pipe, the air was not the best. So I just reacht 
over, gave a tug at a strap and down dropt the 
window. The wind came in with a gust and the 
whole bushel of feathers in her ladyship’s lap 
filled the air like a Maine snow storm. And 
then was I soundly scolded in a choice Breton 
dialect and threatened with arrest if I didn’t 
pay for the feathers or collect ’em and give ’em 
back jr» 

When we reacht Paris I made my way to my 
apartments in the Rue de Faville. Madam, the 
Housekeeper, met me at the door, and walking 
tound me lookt closely at my clothes and my 
long hair, for I always wear my hair a bit long, 
you know ®& “‘Certainement, Monsieur Philis- 
tine,” said Madam, “ Paris is better than Rou- 
en, for here we have bed ticks & pillow cases, 
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but in Rouen you simply sleep in a box full of 
feathers with all your clothes on—welcome!” 


> 

AM glad to know on the authority 

of Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts that 

Bliss Carman’s is “ the most dis- 

tinctive and authentic lyric utter- 

; ance given in America at the cen- 
tury’s end.” The discovery is recorded in the 
“Criterion,” which also puts Mr. Roberts ona 
pedestal in his turn. It is a way the “ Criterion” 
has. On another page of the same number Mr. 
William Wallace Whitlock tells at large what 
a clever writer Wolcott Le Clear Beard is, and 
you turn the page and there is the beginning of 
a story several acres in extent by Wolcott Le 
Clear Beard. Then a little later on we find an 
article in several thousand words by Mr. Wal- 
ter Blackburn Harte on the rise and fall of the 
little magazine, which is now extinct according 
to Mr. Harte. No reference is made to the iatty 
degeneration of the ‘‘ Chap Book,” & the “ Cri- 
terion” as a survival doesn’t count, being pres- 
ent company. Then again the “ Criterion” is in 
its second adolescence, the new issue referred to 
having a “new series’? number among the 
early teens, and a lot of references to the Ten- 
derloin district. The mutual feature grows more 
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prominent as we proceed, and finally we have 
a whole page of correspondence between ‘“ Pol- 
land’ and “ Metcalfe,”” both members of the 
staff, about nothing much except Poiland and 
Metcalfe. It is all as lively as a merry-go-round 
in winter. 
> 
Yen] OME children in Rochester were selling 
Sail lemonade for the benefit of the Fresh 
== Air Fund. There were two kinds—five 
cents and three cents a glass. Asked why the 
difference, they said they had reduced the price 
of one “ because the puppy fell into it.” 
¥ 
HE average man subscribes for 
the paper that expresses the @ 
things he believes. If he is a Bap- 
tist nothing but the New York 
‘“*Examiner” or the Chicago @ 
° Standard ” will satisfy him; if he is a Pres- 
byterian it is the ‘“‘ Evangelist,” and the Meth- 
odist takes only the “‘ Advocate.” Prohibition- 
ists revel in the ‘‘ Voice,” and Republicans, 
Democrats and Populists buy the paper that 
Most boldly states the things they hold as 
truth. And should at any time the pet ergan ex- 
press a thought that is in contradiction to their 
own they may forgive it once, but a repetition 
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of the deflection brings about a cancellation of 
subscription, with very often a hot letter of de. 
nunciation for the luckless editor. 

Of course if we have no confidence in a writer's 
intelligence we do not care to read him ; but to 
doubt a man’s sincerity or question his insight 
simply because he expresses certain things that 
do not at the moment appeal to us, is a claim 
of infallibility and betokens a very small mind. 
And I take it that the number of papers which 
are exclusively the organs of a sect prove that 
the subscribers are incapable of independent 
thought—they simply repeat the ideas that are 
passt out to them and these the ideas that they 
have been brought up on and heard expresst 
ten thousand times. 

The Philistine Magazine seems to stand alone 
in being read by people who do not necessarily 
accept the editor’s point of view. Its subscrip- 
tion list includes names of men in every de- 
nomination, party, profession and occupation 
And although I never endeavor to fit any man’s 
mood or please any one but enyself, yet it is 
very rare indeed that a subscription is canceled, 
and every day brings its score of new subscrib- 
ers. Philistines prize the magazine as an incite- 
ment to independent thought, a move toward 
a better defined personality ; and recognize that 
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the magazine which makes the reader think is 
tally doing a greater service than is the one 
that does the thinking for him. 
> 

ICHARD LE GALLIENNE is 

warmly pursuing his Quest of 

the Golden Dollar. Richard has 

been carefully coached by his 

manager and so says many pleas- 
mtthings about Americans. He declares St. 
louis girls are not so Questionable as Chicago 
fils—although all girls are nice. 


> 


T IS the Installment Plan that gives the 
Bicycle Face. 


* 


FRIEND of mine sent a selection 

from Omar Khayyam to a young 

lady friend. This is her reply: “As 

I read, I was seized by a variety 

of emotions before thé purport of 

te words became clear and the theme devel- 
med into the ultimate conclusion. One might 
lave easily forgiven the theme, were the poem 
etry, or vice versa, but when both proved 
ily deficient, the difficulty lies in selecting 
mething to commend. In acknowledgment of 
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the alluring strain of the entirety, its affect. 
tion of a classical tone bewilders and makes 
more vague and subtle the emotion of luxur- 
ous abandon that sweeps across the imagina. 
tion like the burst of the siren’s song on the 
mariner’s ear ; at first its falseness, not appar. 
ent, tempts to an entrancing imagination.” 


> 


EACON BILKINS having read 
somewhere that three of a kind 
| beat two pair, is now driving three 
| horses abreast on his heavy loads 
» instead of a four-horse team as 


* 


demy of Immortals has not issued: 
Souvenir Spoon. 


> 


m FEW days ago I received a very pleas- 
ant call from Mr. James King Hand. In 
addition to his regular business Mr.} 

Hand operates a Skunk Farm, and is also chief 
owner of a plantation devoted to raising teazle, 
I have placed Mr. Hand’s name on the Philis- 
tine free list. 
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N ALL countries the Marriage Certifi- 
cate seems the special property of the 
woman; and the man regards it with 
that mingled indifference & contempt 

that he does a mortgage held by the other fel- 
low. Among the Agrarian Population the Mar- 
riage Certificate is lookt upon as possessing a 
peculiar potency ® 

A short time ago I noticed that when my good 
neighbor, Squire Gardner of East Aurora, dis- 
played some blank Certificates in the window 
of his furniture shop, lithographed in red and 
blue by the Buffalo Courier Company, several 
marriages were shortly celebrated in his back 
office that otherwise might have gone to the 
Rev. Sayles or the Sure-Enuff clergymen. But 
I must not digress—for all I was going to say 
on this subject is that recently one of the 
Jewett farm-hands married-a buxom widow 
who lived at Busti @ They drove over to East 
Aurora and were married by the Pastor of the 
Sadducees. The Pastor then filled out the Cer- 
tificate, which he gave, neatly tied up with a 
piece of white cotton tape, to the blushing and 
buxom bride. A week slippt by, as the weeks 
do, and the bride came back in tears that stood 
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like dew drops on her pearly lashes. Seeing her 
great agitation the Pastor thought she must be 
Under Conviction or something. He sought to 
console her in his usual fatherly manner, but 
all in vain @ Finally the bride of a week ex- 
plained that she had lost her Certif. She had 
sent it by her liege to Tackbary’s to have it 
framed so to hang it over the head of the bed, 
according to the usual East Aurora custom, & 
now the man who had sworn to be true to her 
had either lost it out of his pocket or else being 
tired of his bargain had basely & purposely de- 
stroyed it. It was a calamity in either event. 
The Pastor heard the sad gtery and suggested 
that they take it to the.Lord in Silent Prayer. 
This was so to give the reverend gentleman 
time to decide on what course to pursue. When 
they arose from their knees the Pastor, who is 
a practical man in the world’s affairs as well as 
a mystagogue and a sacrosanct, had thought 
out a plan which he proceeded to explain, after 
reviewing the possible dangers of the lost cer- 
tificate falling into wrong hands. 

“I believe ah— you have once before this en- 
tered the happy nuptial state—ah?” 

The widow acknowledged she had been married 
before but quickly explained that her former 
husband was dead—very dead. 
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“Yes, I know,” said the Pastor, “(I think—lI 
think I can arrange this unpleasant matter so 
to fully meet all legal requirements,” and he 
took from between the leaves of his dictionary 
a blank Marriage Certificate, filled it out and 
across the end of the document wrote with red 
ink in large letters the words 


DUPLICATE—NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


The bride took the Certificate and went away 
smiling triumphantly thro her tears, while the 
merry mating birds in the hawthorn hedges 
twittered gleefully, on the vagrant winds that 
blew lazily across the perfumed fields where 
bees bumbled in the clover came the drowsy 
tinkle of sheep bells and the far-away sound 
of the Four O’clock Train as it whistled for the 
crossing at Jimison Roads. 


* 


HE other day I met Mr. W. H. Crog- 
man at Atlanta, Georgia. An eminent 
University conferred on this man the 
degree of L.L.D. some years ago, but 

he refuses to be called Dodtor, claiming that 

the giving of titles tends to separate the man 
from his fellows, and is the first move toward 
caste. ‘‘It really means nothing at the last,” 
said Mr. Crogman with a smile, ‘‘ Shakespeare 
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would be no greater were he called Dr. Shakes- 
peare !’? G® 

Mr. Crogman is a full blood Negro. He occu- 
pies the chair of Greek and Latin in Clark Uni- 
versity. He speaks French with a Parisian ac- 
cent; has opinions about classic Greek as com- 
pared with modern ; and can recite you Horace 
in the original by the hour. But Mr. Crogman 
is a modest gentleman: he makes no mention 
of his acquirements, and it is only on being in 
his company some days that one begins to know 
the merit of the man. And yet on first coming 
into his presence any one with a grain of clair- 
voyant spirituality would feel that he was in 
the presence of one who was his peer @ The 
poise and quiet dignity and gentleness, not un- 
mixed with a touch of manly pride, make a 
combination that carries weight @ When he 
speaks you know there is a man behind the 
sentence ——2s~» 

Crogman has in his house a library and a bath- 
room ; and in that house I found an air of gen- 
tleness and kindly courtesy ; all was very sim- 
ple but neat & orderly, and the ornamentation 
told of rare good taste and just discrimination. 
Mr. Crogman has a keen appreciation of the 
great things that have been said and done in 
ages past, and he knows somewhat of the magic 
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and mystery of the beautiful forms that art has 
wrought. He has traveled in many climes, 
knows the history of nations gone, and some- 
thing, too, of the history of the earth as told in 
ridged and crumpled strata. He has traced the 
march of the planets, counted the rings of Ori- 
on, and felt the sweet influence of the Pleiades, 
» Well, what of it? 

Why, only this: Crogman proves by his life 
that the Negro is a man, and under right condi- 
tions can take on a culture as high and excel- 
lent as that which exists anywhere in the round 
world @ # 

“Oh,” you say, ‘‘Crogman is an exception!”’ 
Yes, culture is and always has been the excep- 
tion: it was so in ancient Athens and it is so 
today in Boston. 

Well, well, I rather guess so! 

Buffalo is full of blatant boors, well dressed of 
course ; the city of Washington is a vast saw- 
dust spittoon; and you can find a hundred 
drunkards in Albany, Rochester, Cleveland or 
Chicago to one gentleman. 

» Of course Crogman is an exception, but he 
proves the possible. 

So what shall we do with the Negro ? 

Mr. Crogman has recently published a volume 
containing some of the speeches he has given 
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during the past ten years in various Southern 
cities. The title of the book is, ‘‘ Talks for the 
Times,” the price is one dollar, and the author’s 
address is South Atlanta, Ga. I give a short ex. 
tract from one of these speeches : 


It was on the Island of St. Helena, where, too 
late for his own good, the hero of Austerlitz 
discovered that there is a vicious principle un- 
derlying all governments founded in force » 
Conversing on one occasion with an officer on 
the excellence of the character of Christ, he 
said: ‘“‘ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and 
myself founded great empires ; but upon what 
did the creations of our genius depend ? Upon 
force. Jesus only founded his empire upon love, 
and today millions would die for him.” 

For several years now the world has been wit- 
nessing some of the results of the repressive 
method. Many of us have been happy to wit- 
ness them at a distance of two thousand miles 
or more. We are still expectant of more social 
eruptions, Russia is a smoldering volcano. It 
is hardly a year since the newspapers were giv- 
ing graphic descriptions of affairs at St. Peters- 
burg. We are told that the “ Czar of all the 
Russias "’ was a self-imprisoned man in his 
palace ; that the walls of his apartments were 
so cased as to be rendered bomb-proof; that 
the very food of ‘“‘ His Imperial Majesty”’ has 
to be tested by others before he dare touch it, 
for fear of poison; and that great precaution 
had to be taken lest noxious gases should be 
infused, and the atmosphere of the palace ren- 
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dered deadly. So true it is that ‘* he who strikes 
terror into others, is himself in continual fear.’ 
Even here in this country, during the days of 
slavery, there was continuous apprehension on 
the part of masters. The whole South was un- 
der patrol every night, and the negro, though 
regarded then, as many seem to regard him 
now, as a harmless, spiritless being, a ‘scrub 
race,” was an object of suspicion and distrust, 
and not unfrequently was consternation thrown 
into whole states by apprehensions of servile 
uprisings @# 

It must be very clear to every refiecting mind 
that just so long as the human heart revolts 
against tyranny ; just so long as men will rev- 
erence the deliverers of mankind ; just so long 
as they will bestow unqualified praise upon 
Hampden and Kossuth, upon Garibaldi and 
Victor Hugo; just so long as men will build 
monuments five hundred feet high to the mem- 
ory of Washington, and place statues of liberty 
on the coast of the New World; just so long 
must the repressive method of dealing with 
mankind be fraught with danger and disaster. 
We are, then, forced to conclude that this 
Negro problem—which with all due respect for 
our Anglo-Saxon friends, ought rather to be 
called the white man’s problem, since it is a 
problem of his own creation—originating as it 
did, in injustice and wrong, can only find a 
proper solution through methods founded in 
justice and right. “If I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation I restore him 
fourfold,” saith Zaccheus. 
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Does anybody doubt that this problem can be 
solved by the Zaccheus method ? The Negro is 
not responsible for his presence in the United 
States, nor for the complications which have 
grown out of it. All other races have flocked to 
these shores as to a shelter from tyranny and 
oppression. They came to better their own con- 
dition. He alone was brought here by violence, 
and made the recipient of unutterable wrongs. 
He does not, however, brood over these wrongs. 
Happily, there is very little of the revengeful 
in his nature 9 Nor does he even now ask so 
much that restitution be made for past injuries 
as that a fair and open chance be given him 
under beneficent laws to develop whatever of 
manhood God may have placed in him, and 
oppression may have left in him. This surely is 
little enough to ask in return for two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil. When this is 
granted, the problem will begin to solve itself, 
and the philosophers who for these many years 
have been speculating on the capacity of Negro 
craniums and the weight of Negro brains will 
be relieved of a great deal of hard study and 
unnecessary anxiety. In truth, what is needed 
today in the solution of all human problems is 
more of Christianity and less of philosoptiy, 
for ‘‘ Christianity,’’ as Goethe has said in his 
** Conversations with Eckermann,” has a might 
of its own, by which dejected, suffering hu- 
manity is re-elevated from time to time, and 
when we grant it this power, it is raised above 
all philosophy, and needs no support therefrom. 
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N THE Appennines I am told there is 
a custom among the peasants that 
when one dies the neighbors file by & 

= cast a flower into the grave. And on 

one occasion, it is said that an old man hearing 

a funeral was in progress, rusht out of a tavern, 

and having no flowers and wishing to do some- 

thing generous, and not knowing what else to 
do, threw into the grave of his friend a cud of 
tobacco &® 

And now another chip-munk magazine has died 

and I am prompted to do something generous. 

I have no flowers to bestow, I do not chew to- 

bacco, and so I'll give the deceast a small ad- 

vertisement. 

The Anti-Philistine Magazine was started in 

Lunnon with a large blowing of rams’ horns. 

After just four issues it was grabbed by the 

bloomin’ bailiffs. And now ‘tis dead—in fact 

it never was alive, for its editor never blew into 
its nostrils the breath of life. He only blew on 
the ram’s horn. The Anti-Philistine was just 

a wax-wurx dummy, made in imitation of the 

Philistine. Its editor stole my cover, stole my 

motto & annexed my jokes, first diluting them 

to fit the large British ears. Then he sent a copy 
of his periodical to me asking to exchange. 

Yes, the Anti-Philistine is dead, but since it 
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never was alive, let’s not weep:and let us not 
even bother to waste on it a chew of tobacco @&. 
Gone to meet the Lotus! 

* 

N THE “Ladies Home Journal’’ for 
February is this bold stand in line of 
reform: 

Hereafter the subject. of woman’s un- 
derwear will not be treated in the letter-press 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Eddie, Eddie, I declare 
I never thought you ’d do it. 
I fear you.’ve made a great mistake, 
And very soon will rue it. 
Your circulation ’s threatened, 
So, Eddie, have a care. 
Return, I pray, to days of old 
And “ Art in Underwear.” 


5 
j}OT long since I lectured at Tewksb:«.ry, 
Mass., and altho there is considerable 
culture there the house was a frost. 
My most fetching pathos & brightest 
jokes and most brilliant bursts of eloquence (I 
believe that is the expression) all went for 
naught. After the lecture an old man came up 
and askt me where East Aurora was @ I then 
bethought me that Tewksbury is immortal for 
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one thing—its Alms House investigation, in- 
stituted by Benj. Butler. Ben proved that not 
only did the managers of the Tewksbury Alms 
House skin the Staté, but being economical, 
actually skinned the inmates and tanned their 
hides & Ben exhibited a pair of glovés to which 
a Weary Willy had contributed his pelt, being 
dead and having no use for it himself. So I 
turned to my old friend and said, “ Deacon Ici- 
cle, before I answer that quéstion will you 
please enter my order for one dozen sides of 
Number One finisht rough and dyéd ecru. The 
Roycroft has just employed an expert binder & 
we want novelties—pig-skin being out of date 
—eh!” ge @ 

Someway I hardly think I shall ever get another 
invitation to visit Tewksbury. 


¥ 
ims; ‘yes is a little story about William of 
; | Albany told by one of his ‘“ Lambs,” 





as the girls of Saint Agnes school are 
called: On Easter morning the girls 
from St. Agnes all go over to the Cathedral 
about nine o’clock to sing Easter carols. They 
sit in the choir stalls and when the carols are 
sung march out one by one. The Bishop stands 
at the door and instead of saying ‘‘ Goodnight, 
dear child,”’ as he does each evening, or ““Wish 
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you a Merry Christmas,”” as the girls. go out,, 
he says to each, ‘“‘ The Lord is risen!” The re- 
sponse is supposed to be, “He is risen in- 
deed!’’ and then pass on to the Dean of the 
Cathedral who repeats the same thing. One girl 
from Chicago reacht the Bishop and. My Lord 
says, ‘‘ The Lord is risen.”’ @ Answer, “ He is 
risen indeed!’ Girl goes on to the Dean. The 
Dean—*“ The Lord is risen.”’ Girl from Chica- 
go—‘ So the Bishop told me.” 
¥ 
“ma| N RE. the report that no such place as. 
| East Aurora exists, a Philistine Giant 
| sends me this extract from “ Macken- 
zie’s Social Philosophy,” page 412: 
The Arch Philistine is one who like Bunyan’s 
Atheist, returns from the precincts of the Ce- 
lestial City with the report that there is no such: 
place ; and this is a report which stupidity will 
always bring from the regions of the highest 
culture. 
¥ 


s|’"M FORTY miles from a lemon, Dear, 
es | and the same distance from a library, 
but if memory serves me rightly Emer- 
a son once said, ‘I would bathe me in 
sweet sounds. Ah, that would be a rest and 
benediction !”’ And so tonight I’m music hun- 
gry. I’ve spurred my spirit in a vain attempt to. 
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write, but the result is a composition that would 
make you think of a book advertisement by 
Lawrence Hutton im Harper’s. You know An- 
nie Besant told us that the soul lives on certain 
planes & if one would express divine thoughts 
the spirit must rise above the lowlands. I think 
there’s something in that, for one cannot be 
much wiser or better than the people he is with. 
And to reach an attitude where the sense of 
sublimity is possible I need music. 

Some day, you know, I am to write a beautiful 
thing that shall link my name with that of the 
‘(Great Ones gone, but I’m sure I can never do 
it without you are in the next room at the piano. 
You'll have to play each morning for an hour 
to lift me into the right atmosphere, and then 
you can steal out on tiptoe and I’ll finish the 
chapter. When the chapter is done I'll read it 
to you and kiss your cheek and you'll say it is 
Sublime, .as you ever do. And what a joy it is 
that comes after work well done! It is an am- 
brosia worth going thro hades to sip. But to be 
really happy you must have some one with 
whom to share your joy: one can bear grief but 
it takes two'to be glad. Peg Woffington knew 
that when she played her part like an angel of 
light, for in the wings she knew Sir Henry Vane 
was waiting with her cloak, & when she danct 
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panting off the stage she went straight to his 
arms, oblivious to the roar of applause & loud 
calls of Bravo! Bravo!—she only heard his 
whispered words, well done! 

Yes, Dear, I’m music hungry:—hungry for 
music—and you, 


XTY-NINE offers of marriage have 
been received in reply to Princess 
Tonomaroanu’s advertisement for a 
husband, which was printed in the 
New York “ Herald.” 9 Tonomaroanu is the 
daughter of Paul, King of the Maoris, and is 
heir apparently to the throne. Her advertise- 
ment read thus: 

“ Take away my fortune and my title and I am 
an ugly Maori girl, black as night, but well 
educated. My money might as well be spent in 
procuring a white husband. I realize that the 
man I select may not marry me for love, but 
for money. I will let him have $35,000 a year. 
but he must never let me know that he is 
ashamed of his wife.” 

Here is one of the letters which was received : 


» Oh, Tonomaroanu, dusky daughter of Maori 
kings, where art thou? Thy gentle heart need 
pine no more for love if thou but tell me thy 
abode. I long to fly to thee, to make thee mine, 
to weld my heart and thine together. Thy voice 
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ihas come to me, and in it I can recognize the 
voice of her who was my love in days when 
the Ark still stood, the wonder of the world, 
‘on the Ararat @ ® 

Dost thou not remember me,-oh, glorious Ni- 
gra, daughter of the son of Ham? It is I, Py- 
face, son of the daughter of Shem, that greets 
thee! 

I do not suppose it will be regarded.as a breach 
of confidence when I explain that “ Pyface ”’ is 
none other than Mr. Tudor Jenks, and that his 
proposal is serious and bona fide. The agent of 
the Princess has lookt Tude over and reported 
favorably, so there is little doubt but that the 
match will strike. 


- 

‘“marjliEN the late town Election was held 
in East Aurora I was a candidate for 

| the office of Poor Master. I was de- 
I defeated,’ yes Madam, defeated by as 
villainous a combine as ever guzzled free beer ! 
Still, all the Preachers in the village voted for 
me and the Moral Sentiment of the whole town- 
ship I feel is with me % But the trouble is, a 
rogue’s vote counts for as much as an honest 
man’s. There is small satisfaction in being 
Overseer of the Poor, de facto, as I have been 
for ten years, while the honors of office (and 
the salary) go to the pimpled knave who is 


Overseer, de jure. 
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| pomp is a gentle myth prevailing in 
} all Women’s Clubs to the effect that 
| when a dentist has done his task for 
a fair client, the last thing is to press 
his lips gently upon hers in what you calla 
kiss # So universal is this belief that not only 
will no dentist administer an anzsthetic to a 
woman unless another person 1s present, but 
a Cautious Dentist in Auburn, who is a good 
Philistine, declared to me about a year ago that 
he would do no work for any woman, old or 
young, unless there was a third person at hand. 
No hysterical woman could catch him—oh! I 
guess not! ge # 
A few weeks ago Dr. Cautious Man was filling 
two uppers & a lower for a fine young Widow- 
woman whose husband was dead. The Widow 
had brought along a lady friend and this friend 
sat in a corner reading the Hum Journal. So 
the dentist went to work. He had completed the 
job & was removing the Dentist’s Damn, when 
the thing, that is to say, the Damn, slippt ard 
shot back with a resounding Smack.The Widow 
sprang bolt upright in her seat as thosome one 
had presst a button. She declared the Dentist 
had er—kisst her, as she was only a lone wom- 
an with no protector, and burst into Tears. The 
woman behind the Hum Journal had not seen 
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O THIS then is to announce 


S IT SEEMS TO ME: 


Being some essays written by 


‘Mr. Elbert Hubbard with one hand & 


The magazines and books in which 
these papers originally appeared are 
out of print, and as calls are constantly 
being received for them, it seems meet 
that the People should not longer be 
ieprived of the matter (@/ 

» The book is made in the usual Roycroft style, 
wn rough paper, portrait of author on Japan Vel- 


um, bound in our own Shop in Flexible Russet 
Chamois, silk lined with marker, etc. 


Price, $ 2.50 
Forty copies on ‘‘ Whatman,” special- 
ly hand illumined, $10.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, 
N.Y 



































the performance but she heard the Smack, and 
had heard too many in her day to be deceived— 
the Dentist had kisst the Widow ! And nowmy 
friend dares rot venture out at night for fear of 
irate brothers and vengeful kinsmen. 

» When the Dentist told me the tale I laught 
aloud. He did not smile, but said that some day 
the Suspicious Woman would cross my path- 
way, and when she did I would have gooseflesh 
& cold streaks would shoot up my spine. I had 
no thought that my undoing was near at hand, 
but not a week had slippt into the eternity that 
lies behind, before I found myself in that curi- 
ous place, the Albany Depot. I was seated ina 
passenger coach and the train was slowly pull- 
ing out. I leaned over the aisle & was looking 
intently out of the window. 

Suddenly I heard a hissing sound & then a shrill 
feminine voice in a smothered shriek smote the 
air! “‘S-i-r-r-r! I am not used to being stared 
at in public, S-i-r-r-r!” 

And then I saw a vision of sealskin with tow- 
ering feathers & artificial flowers and my nos- 
trils caught the pungent odor of patchouli. I 
lifted my hat & said, «‘ Madam, until you spoke 
I was not aware of your presence ; and now if 
you will turn your head & look out of the win- 
dow you will perceive Michael Monahan wav- 
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ing at me a two dollar derby. Pray believe me 
I was looking at Michael, Poet Laureate of Al- 
bany, not you.” ge # 

She shot me thro with glances of scorn and 
things, and flouncing into the next car told the 
Conductor that a Strange Man had grossly in- 
sulted her. I slippt hurriedly into the back coach 
and intently read a newspaper upside down. 
When the Conductor came thro I turned poly- 
chrome—and. swore a Halibi. 


» 
OME More Things, by E. M. to S.C.: 
The imprint of a finger upon the purse 


Smiles grim and hard— 
jaw | Sweeping from the necessities of life 


obstinately 
Upon the cold greenbacks ; 
While the grim, growling, cadaverous shadows 
Move stealthily nearer the door! 
The impact of a million dollars 
Is a crash of cardiac muscularity 
(For no heart could endure it)! 
Is a glittering emblem of prosperity 
Backed up by nothing substantial ; 
Is oft the bribe of old reprobates 
Simpering at beauty. 
The impact of a thousand dollar hope 
On the cerebrum of an aspiring 
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Pen-holder 
Produces the warp and woof of a 
Temporary aberration of the intellect, 
On the cover of 
An honest folio: 
Forgetting place, multitude, critics and victims. 
Meanwhile continues the champing and 
Mouthing of cats after rats. 
One thing to devour another— 
Cats after rats in this world, 
Cats after 
R-a-t-s! 

Bd 
70, MADAM, you do not exactly un- 
| derstand these things. It is like this: 
| The man who occasionally says dam 
: and sometimes tells a story that is li- 
lac- tinted on the edges is not necessarily base. 
In fact I am inclined to think that the only men 
whose souls are snow-white are those who 
have a safety valve in way of a small glossary 
of cuss words. Purity of mind’ does not consist 
in leaving the room when one of the boys tells 
a Lincoln story. Purity & chastity are matters 
of the spirit, and the man of lugrubrious aspect 
who discusses only High Moral themes in an 
unnatural voice, is not only encouraging ton- 
silitis but probably has a soul that is only a 
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pus cavity, as my friend Dr. Parmenter would 
say. It is good to cultivate an inward grace but 
it is not wise for a man to bottle up all the 
slight effervescence of his animal nature in the 
hope of impressing prigs with the idea that he 
is an angel of light without either organs, di- 
mensions or passions. Such an one needs both 
a drainage tube and a tracer. 


> 
ws OMEWAY when a man makes a pro- 
fession of his art he lowers it & him- 
self. Nature takes out of the man what 
: she puts into his chest. She’s afraid 
he will build.a tower of Babel so high that he’ll 
enter paradise, and so she blocks his little game 
by stuffing him to the point of bursting with 
vanity. The professional musician lives in a lit- 
tle world of his own fashioning—nearly as small 
as an actor’s universe, which means New York 
and “the provinces.” §# Most actors lose their 
real characters playing they are somebody elvs, 
& writing men who break away from the great 
seething world of God’s falliblemen and women 
become puny little fellows of myopic vision & 
atrophied faculties. Shakespeare was a theatre 
manager, Dante an office holder, Bobbie Burns 
a farmer, Lamb a bookkeeper, Milton a school 
teacher and clerk, Wordsworth a stamp agent. 
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And I cannot recall a single individual trained 
and educated for a writer who ever was one. 
The Artists of earth are men who have been 
something else first, and something else beside 
professionals % To belong to the perfesh is to 
wear a number six hat, and lose all conscious- 
ness of the meaning of meum et tuum. But 
of all professionals none are quite so little and 
fussy as musicians. And to prove the assertion 
I’ll explain that if a layman ventures a word as 
to his liking for music in a professional’s pres- 
ence, he of the Fur Collar always asks icily and 
ironically, ‘‘Ah, then you play?” @ The reply 
being in the negative a look is given that im- 
plies you neither have a right to criticise music 
nor to like it. This contempt for the layman I 
know exists among histrions in degree, but not 
in the universal way it does among musicians. 
» If you express your liking for poetry no one 
ever thinks to ask you if you write. If you 
State your preference for a certain style of 
painting you are not supposed to apologize for 
the fact that you never threw a potof color ata 
canvas. But musicians have forct such a con- 
dition of timidity on the public that a man who 
does not perform seldom dares reveal the fact 
that he knows a jews-harp from an accordeon, 
lest he incur the irony of the man who sings 
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tenor at the Euclid Avenue Methodist Church 
and gives ten lessons in vocal harmony for five 
dollars. 


UT of Philistia comes this on a Postal 
Card: 
PECCAT PECK. 
How dare you peck at Peck? 
Or is it your vocation 
To try to put a check 
To public Peck-ulation ? 
> 
SHORT time ago Mr. Clement Scott 
wrote an article telling what he » 
thought of the stage and Stage Folks. 
amm—*) The article was widely quoted & hot 
replies were offered in evidence. Everywhere it 
was called An Attack upon the Stage. It really 
was not an attack, it was just a bit of very plain 
criticism written neither for Mr. Bok nor for the 
‘Youths’ Companion.” The writer stated some 
things that are so sternly true that the moralists 
felt called upon to refute them. Am absolute lie 
we let go unchallenged, but an unwelcome 
truth fetches out the crusaders & they mount 
their sorry steeds and spur away with lances 
in rest on sacred errand bent. 
But is the stage Immaculate? Hardly, dearie, 
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hardly. If it were there would be no stage at 
all. If thoroughly scrubbed with Parkhurst Sa- 
polio you ’d only go thro to the ground. People 
who portray every earthy, earthly passion have 
lived a part of them at least. If Byron had been 
somebody else he would not have written “ The 
Corsair”’ nor ‘“‘ Don Juan.” The moving finger 
writes and having writ moves on, nor all your 
tears shall blot a lime of it. 
> 
S WE read St. Augustine’s “ Confes- 
sions ” and the “ Lives of the Saints,” 
we conclude that most of the names 
—SS= in the Calendar are those of men who 
were once terrible sinners ; and to what extent 
sinning led the way to Saintship no man can 
say. But if the Supreme Intelligence forgives 
the sinners, should n’t we ? 
- 
igre) N JANUARY 2oth I heard an Evan- 
gelist preach at Canton, New York. 
| Heis a Baptist Evangelist & his name 
a= is Rev. F. L. Foster. The subject of 
his discourse was ‘* The Higher Criticism,” and 
altho the speaker touched lightly & gracefully 
on many themes, he yet defined what a High- 
er Critic is g After God had made man, said 
the Evangelist, He had some mud left over & 
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left it lying in the road. Some monkeys that had 
been viewing the work from tree tops came 
down after God had gone away & began mon- 
keying with this mud. Now monkeys are great 
imitators & as they had seen God make a man 
they thought they would make onetoo. So they 
made a very strange and curious image. Not 
long after God came back that way & saw this 
thing the monkeys had made. It struck Him as 
rather curious and when He came up to it He 
said, ‘‘Goodness gracious, here is a Higher 
Critic!” ye 

| IR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS is 
as unfortunate im his discoveries of 
literary genius as in his promulgation 
eae! of the Rules of Art. His latest find is 
master of a style that would create a riot in 
Yellow Row. I much prefer that more obscure 
colored person who has written the famous ly- 
ric, “‘ Mistah Johnson, Turn Me Loose.” The 
finer quality in this gentleman’s work should 
appeal with peculiar force to a Master of Real- 
ism. 
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NOURABLE MARTIN MORRIS, 
an English Gentleman (who I never 
before heard of), has written a book 
called “American Traits.” Why the 
man is Honourable I do not know—possibly it 
is the name his mother gave him, for he spells 
it right out, without a blush, on the title page. 
Among other things Mr. Honourable Morris 
says: “If you have not a deep & abiding faith 
in the human race keep away from America. It 
is a mob of undistinguisht and undistinguish- 
able people. It is but a colorless ccowd—a mere 
barren existence to the dilettante, a poisonous 
field of clover to the cynic.” 

So there now ! 

> 

HAVE just put the name of The Trask 
i} Fish Company of St. Louis on the 
Philistine free list. This enterprising 
==! concern boasts a capital of $500,000.00 
and hold millions of pounds of the finny tribe 
in cold storage ; for the “fresh fish”” you buy, 
Madam, were probably taken from the water a 
full year ago, and perhaps two. But the thing I 
wish to explain is that just before Lent the 
hustling Trask issued an advertising calendar 
on which are the pictures of Pope Leo, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Monsignor Satolli, Bish- 
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op Potter, the Rev. Father Driscoll & William 
of Albany. This calendar was sprung upon the 
public at the time when the Trask wares are 
supposed to be in demand by good church peo- 
ple @ The result is a boycott on part of both 
Catholics & Episcopalians, and so Mister Trask 
of St. Louis will have to keep his bull-heads 
on ice another year. If Trask had catered to eith- 
er Rome or Canterbury it would have been all 
right, but to attempt to ride two horses at once 
was not a success. And so the fishmonger’s at- 
tempt to bring about Church Unity fell with a 
dull thud. He better have adorned his ichthy- 
ophagous chromo with the features of the cher- 
ubic Bob, for the Infidels wouldn’t have careda 
dam, but to mix up Ecclesiastics was awful. No 
Chicago man would have blundered so! 


om) SHORT time ago an Indian came 
| over to Buffalo from the Cattaraugus 
| Reservation, and among other unbe- 

coming things got drunk and stole a 
ham from Yerkes’ grocery. Yerkes didn’t see 
the injun steal the ham, but he misst the ham 
& Sitting Bull was found with it, or it was found 
with S. B.—just which you prefer. Then was 
Sitting Bull arrested and taken before Judge 
King. It seemed hardly right to send S. B. up, 
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as he was a foolish fellow anyway & when he 
cried pitifully to go home to his squaw the Judge 
was moved to pity. He motioned to Yerkes to 
come up where he could whisper to him. Then 
the Judge explained to Yerkes that probably S. 
B. had only borrowed the ham and if he would 
pay for it why the Judge would simply meta- 
phorically kick him out of Court and drop the 
matter. Yerkes agreed tothis & figured the ham 
at twenty-five per cent above retail price and 
S. B. paid for it, handing the money to the ® 
Judge, who gave it to Yerkes. In about an hour 
the injun came back and stood around stolidly 
as injuns do &® 

The Judge lookt up & adjusted his glasses. As 
he had just been out for something and felt 
pretty good he askt a question, thus: ‘“* What 
do I see before me ? 

The injun made no answer and then the Judge 
remarked, ‘“‘ Here, you, Settin’ Bull, wha’t’ell 
do you want back here?” 

“* Me want receipt!” 

“Git out you goddam pigeon-toed aborigine,”’ 
said the Judge playfully after his usual manner. 
‘* Me want receipt,” said the injun. 

** To hell with you and your receipt—this court 
gives no receipts—git !”’ 

But the injun remained, and calmly said after 
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every outburst of invective against Choctaws, 
Sioux, Chautauquas, Apaches and Diggers— 
«* Me want receipt for money!” 

At last the Judge quieted down, smiled, and 
askt, ‘“‘ Well, tell me why you want areceipt?” 
Then said the son of Red Jacket : ‘‘ Me know 
to steal ham is sin—for Father George he say 
so. Someday I die—someday you die—someday 
we all die. I go to heaven and pound on gate & 
say, ‘ Peter, lemme in.’ Peter say, ‘Go ’way— 
you stole a ham!’ Then I say, ‘ Peter, I paid 
for ham!’ He say, ‘Where’s your receipt.’ Then 
I have to go off and look all thro Hell for Judge 
King!” 


HE spirit of altruism that prompts one 
person to help another is very beauti- 
ful, and far be it from me to detract it 
even in the estimation of a hair. But 

the man who sets out to assist others should 

be able first to walk alone ; and yet it is a fat 
that the people who are ever talking and telling 
of helping others are puny fellows with a squint 
little eye on the Main Chance. By helping oth- 
ers, and telling of it, they hope to help them- 

selves. I know a good lady who seeks to be a 

Social Leader, and her specialty is helping 

struggling artists and literary people & “‘ recog- 
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nizing” ragged merit that would otherwise 
Starve in a garret. And so this good woman told 
me once confidentially that she had suggested 
to Mrs. Depew Vanderbilt that I be invited to 
read from my amusing works to a Select Few 
in the Vanderbilt parlors. Mrs. Vanderbilt de- 
clares my work is rot, but if Sherman Rogers 
can be secured to repeat one of my stories at 
the Seward Webb dinner where Mrs. Vander- 
bilt will be, it will change things so it can all be 
arranged and I will be duly launched in Fifth 
Avenue Society, and become as much ofa rage 
as was Dunbar, the coon poet from Dayton, 
Ohio,—see? HH 

To fall into the hands of a self appointed social 
impressario, who is endeavoring to ‘do you 
good ”’ & who is possesst of a cockroach indus- 
try, is the most humiliating thing that can 
befall a man who is trying to do a bit of honest 
work. To receive an invitation from Mrs. Van- 
derbilt to speak in her parlors to her friends, 
prompted by Mrs. Vanderbilt’s belief that you 
have something to say worth hearing, would 
be delightful, but to break into Fifth Avenue by 
Boss Croker methods, is awful. Literary repu- 
tations are not won that way. Better, far better 
the friendship of Bill Spear of Quincy, Mass., 
who once saved me an even hundred dollars & 
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secured me a Friend whose acquaintanceship 
is worth more than dollars. When accused of it 
Bill denied all knowledge of the transaction & 
when presst took refuge by calling me a wooden 
chump, a breezy ink-stained blowhard, a buck- 
wheat printer and a brewer’s horse. 
> 
HAT was a fine faked story in the New 
} | York “ Journal’”’ about a certain wom- 
ga an giving Stevie Crane $800.00 to take 
AD. to the bank,&Stevie pinching the whole 
wad! The Lady in question tells me she never 
met Stevie, altho she would like to, and as for 
the money, she never saw $800.00 at one time 
in all her blessed thirty-two sunshiny summers, 
altho she would be glad to. 


> 

\grwam) MONG the many able men about F'ar- 
| vard University none is more able than 

Prof. Josiah Royce. Josias is exact'y 
LM! five feet high, weighs one hundred & 
seventy-five pounds, & his round, smooth face 
is like unto the moon at full g# He is rather 
proud of his singularity of appearance & dresses 
so to exaggerate it. His clothes are always 
dusty miller’s grey in color and of one cut, re- 
gardless of fashion or season. The pants are 
the kind known as barn-door, and the slack of 
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them is as generous as the platform of the 
Democratic Party. The coat is simply a round- 
about, and with cow-hide boots, well greased 
& avery small white felt hat. The hat has ears 
sewed on, to which are attacht brown tapes to 
tie under the chim when the weather is cold 
or the wind high @ And so there you have the 
tout-ensemble of Josiah Royce, A. M., Ph. D., 
L.L.D. 

When not in action Prof. Royce looks so un- 
like a professor that when you see him you at 
once think of Dickens’ Fat Boy and exclaim 
“buttons!” ge @ 

Not long ago Professors Charles Eliot Norton, 
Janes, Taussig and Royce were invited down 
to Providence to dine with Lord Kelvin at the 
residence of Doctor Snowden. All went well, 
& the Snowden Mansion was reacht in safety. 
Norton, James and Taussig had gone up-stairs 
to put on their dress suits, but Royce, never 
wearing a dress suit, got down stairs first, and 
was wandering about in the hall in his dusty 
grey roundabout, wrappt in reverie. The Snow- 
den Butler spied ’im and knowing he had come 
with the great men mistook him for a boy who 
was brought along to carry dress suit cases. 
“’T there, me little mon,” said the Butler 
“come with me!” The Butler then led “the 
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little mon” back to the kitchen and pinning a 
napkin around his neck, sat him up to the 
kitchen table and gave him a bowl of bread & 
milk @ In the meantime the other Professors 
had come down and were in the dining room 
feasting on small hot birds and interviewing 
large cold bottles -® 

And Professor Royce being intently occupied 
in working out in his mind a Great Problem, 
never thought of Lord Kelvin or the dinner. 
He ate what was set before him, asking no 
questions. ~ 

» : 

Paw =* at the Stock Farm they tell me 
| confidentially that five hundred trot- 
ters are ruined in order to get a record 
ee breaker. It may be somewhat the same 
in the life of man. Nature is terribly wasteful 
in her efforts to achieve. She makes a thousand 
apple blossoms to get one apple & as yet we do 
not know just the exact ingredients or propor- 
tions that God puts into the Alembic of life 
when He wishes to make a Great Soul. 






HEM “ Standard” girls are play- 
ing leap-frog & all kinds of games, 
worse than ever. They really should 


be prosecuted. Adv—Apr3tch'd 
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JOY. 
ACH little streamlet laughed and sang, 
Leaping for joy at such bright weath- 
er; 
In the clear air where echoes rang, 
Plashes of sunlight danced together. 
Down in the hollow where a stone 
Lay ’neath the drops of water falling, 
Mossy and green, a bird had flown, 
Stopping to drink, midst echoes calling. 
Down in the stream he dipped his head, 
And then he darted through the heather 
Singing, till so Te Deums spread— 
Echo and I joined in together. 
—Florence Brooks. 





_.. THE PASSING OF BRANN. 

iT ’S a grave subject: Brann is dead ® 
| Brann was a Fool. The Fools were the 
wisest men at Court ; and Shakespeare 
who dearly loved a Fool placed his 
wisest sayings into the mouths of men who 
wore the motley. When he adorned a man with 
cap and bells it was as tho he had given bonds 
for both that man’s humanity and intelligence. 
® Neither Shakespeare nor any other writer of 
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books ever dared to depart so violently from 
truth as to picture a Fool whose heart was 
filled with perfidy. 

The Fool is not malicious. Stupid people may 
think he is, because his language is charged 
with the lightning’s flash ; but they are the peo- 
ple who do not know the difference between an 
incubator and an egg plant. 

Touchstone, with unfailing loyalty, follows his 
master with quip & quirk, into exile. When all, 
even his daughters, had forsaken King Lear, 
the Fool bares himself to the storm and covers 
the shaking old man with his own cloak. And 
when in our own day we meet the avatars of 
Trinculo, Costard, Mercutio and Jacques, we 
find they are men of tender susceptibilities, 
generous hearts & intellects keen as a rapier’s 
point &® 

Brann was a Fool. 

@ Brann shook his cap, flourished his bazxodle, 
gave a toss to that fine head, and with tongue 
in cheek, askt questions & propounded conun- 
drums that stupid Hypocrisy could not answer. 
So they killed Brann. 


RANN was born in obscurity. Very early 
he was cast upon the rocks and nourished 

at the she-wolf’s teat ® 
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He graduated at the University of Hard Knocks 
& during his short life took several post-grad- 
uate courses. He had been wage-earner, print- 
ers-devil, printer, pressman, editor. 
» He knew the world of men: the struggling, 
sorrowing, hoping, laughing, fallible world of 
men. And to those whom God had tempted be- 
yond what they could bear, his heart went out. 
He read books with profit, and got great pan- 
oramic views out into the world of art & poetry ; 
dreaming dreams and sending his swaying fila- 
ment of thought out and out, hoping it would 
somewhere catch and he would be in commu- 
nication with Another World. 
Discreet and cautious little men are known by 
the company they keep. The Fool was not par- 
ticular about his associates: children, sick peo- 
ple, insane folks, rich or poor—it made no dif- 
ference to him. He sometimes even sat at meat 
with publicans and sinners. 
He was a Mystic and lived in the ideal. This 
deeply religious quality in his nature led him 
into theology, and he became a clergyman—a 
Baptist clergyman # 
But no church is large enough to hold such a 
man as this: the fool quality in his nature out- 
crops, and the jingle of bells makes sleep to 
the Chief Pew-Holder impossible. 
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® So the Fool had to go. 
Then he founded that unique periodical, which 
in three years attained a circulation of sixty 
thousand copies. This paper was not used for 
pantry shelves, lamp lighters, or other base 
utilitarian purposes. It cost ten times as much 
as a common newspaper, and the people who 
bought it read it until it was worn out. All the 
things in this paper were not truth: mixt up 
amid a world of wit were often extravagance & 
much bad taste. It was only a Fool’s newspaper! 
® In this periodical the Fool railed & jeered & 
stated facts about smirking Complacency, facts 
so terrible that folks said they were indecent ® 
He flung his jibes at Stupidity and Stupidity 
sought to answer criticism by assassination. 
Texas has a libel law patterned after the libel 
law of the State of New York. If a man takes 
from you your good name you can put him be- 
hind prison bars and place shutters over the 
windows of his place of business. 

The people who thought Brann had injured them 
did not invoke the law. They invoked Judge 
Lynch ——2s~» 

A mob seized the Fool, & placing a rope about 
his neck led him naked thro the October night, 
out to the Theological Seminary, which they 
declared he had traduced. 
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There they smote him with the flat of their 
hands & spat upon him. It was their intention 
to hang the Fool, but better counsel prevailed, 
& on his signing, in terrorem, a document they 
placed before him, they gave him warning to 
depart to another state. And on his promising 
to do so they let him go. 
But the next day he refused to leave; and his 
flashing wit still filled the air, now embittered, 
thro the outrages visited upon him. 
His enemies held prayer meetings, invoking 
Divine aid for the Fool’s conversion—or extinc- 
tion. One man quoted David’s prayer concern- 
ing Shimei: “Bring Thou down his hoar 
head to the grave in blood!” And others still, 
prayed, “ Let his children be fatherless and his 
wife a widow.” 
But still the Fool flourished his bauble. 
Then they shot him. 
y That hand which wrote the most Carlylean 
phrase of any in America is cold & stiff. That 
teeming brain which held a larger vocabulary 
than that of any living man in America is only 
clay that might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away. That soul thro which surged thoughts 
too great for speech has gone a-journeying. 
Brann is dead. 
No more shall we see that lean, clean, homely 
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face, with its melancholy smile. No more shall 
we hear the Fool eloquently, and oh! so fool- 
ishly, plead the cause of the weak, the unfor- 
tunate, the vicious. No more shall we behold 
the tears of pity glisten in those sad eyes as 
his heart was wrung by the tale of suffering 
and woe #® # 

His children are fatherless, his wife a widow. 
Brann the Fool is dead. 

—Elbert Hubbard. 


> 
LINES. 
N THE desert 
silence from the moon’s deepest val- 
ley. 
Fire-rays fall athwart the robes 
Of hooded men, squat and dumb. 
Before them, a woman 
Moves to the blowing of shrill whistles 
And distant thunder of drums, 
While mystic things, sinuous, dull with terri- 
ble color 
Sleepily fondle her body, 
Or move at her will, swishing stealthily over 
the sand. 
The snakes whisper softly ; 
The whispering, whispering snakes 
Dreaming and swaying and staring, 
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But always whispering, softly whispering. 

The wind streams from the lone reaches 

Of Arabia, solemn with night, 

And the wild fire makes shimmer of blood 

Over the robes of the hooded men, 

Squat and dumb. 

Bands of moving bronze, emerald, yellow, 

Circle the throat and the arms of her, 

And over the sands serpents move warily 

Slow, menacing and submissive, 

Swinging to the whistles and drums, 

The whispering, whispering snakes, 

Dreaming and swaying and staring 

But always whispering, softly whispering. 

The dignity of the accursed : 

The glory of slavery, despair, death, 

Is in the dance of the whispering snakes. 
—Stephen Crane. 


HIBERNIA NOVA. 

ir HE first news we had of it was in this 

way. My old friend Captain Costigan 
looked in at the Cave of Harmony the 
=" other night, after seeing the Fotherin- 
gay home from one of her undoubted triumphs. 
I should mention that she had just come in 
from the provinces and had made a brilliant 


debut. The critics still hesitated as to the true 
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motif of her acting, but in spite of such flimsy 
reservations, she went on her conquering way. 
The metropolis was now at her feet. Never did 
she seem more beautiful; never was her im- 
passive self-content more strikingly manifest. 
Her admirers, enviously termed the Costigan 
claque, called it a divine languor, the repose of 
genius and conscious power @ Her detractors 
affirmed it was mere anima! stupidity ; that she 
continued to act, as in the days of Mr. Thack- 
eray, with an utter absence of real passion— 
some of them even said, with a very slight de- 
gree of common intelligence. Howbeit, the Sid- 
dons herself did not compel all suffrages, and 
as the Captain finely said, there is always a 
skulking cloud whose office is to shut out the 
sun—tho, perhaps, the moon would be a neater 
simile ——.~" 

On this night the Fotheringay had played Juliet 
in a manner worthy of the best traditions of the 
stage. I myself had it on the excellent author- 
ity of the Captain, whose eyes moistened and 
whose tongue tripped a little as he recounted 
for us the fervid encomiums of the foyer. A 
whisper went round the company that a certain 
young gentleman of good family-—a Mr. Pen- 
dennis, I think, & a nephew to the famous club- 
man—had been hard hit by the Fotheringay ; 
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and it was added that the success of this night 
would probably clinch the conquest @® Captain 
Costigan hears well when he likes, but of this 
piece of gossip he was discreetly oblivious -® 
Something in my old friend’s manner betok- 
ened that there was more on his mind than the 
latest triumph of his gifted daughter, and we 
were soon to learn what it was. I may say that 
the late Mr. Thackeray, in his memoirs of Cap- 
tain Costigan, has hinted obscurely at the al- 
leged bibulous propensities of that gallant gen- 
tleman and soldier. In this I am afraid Mr. 
Thackeray, with all his genius, betrayed the 
insular prejudice of his nation. It is also true 
that in his printed recollections Mr. Thackeray, 
who wrote much on high life & plumed himself 
on his acquaintance with gentility, sometimes 
fell into the vulgar habit of referring to the 
Captain as “‘ Cos.” @ The familiarity is one of 
which I was never a witness, & I doubt if Mr. 
Thackeray would have taken ‘the liberty with 
his living subject which he has ventured upon 
in the memoirs aforesaid. As for the Captain’s 
drinking, no friend to his memory would dis- 
pute that he took his negus like a man and a 
gentleman to boot. Captain Costigan was of an 
extreme sensibility which, indeed, is common 
to his race, and his tears flowed easily when he 
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was in the drink. But if this is to form an in- 
dictment against him, you will be making asad 
business of history -® 

The word recalls me. Captain Costigan, after 
comforting himself with a mixture steaming 
hot & fragrant, coughed with a slight emphasis 
that the company might note him, and then, 
laying a hand on his breast, said in a tone of 
strong feeling : 

» ‘Gentlemen, tonight at least it shall not be 
said of me, as of Polonius in the play, ‘still 
harping on his daughter.’ Gratifying to my pa- 
ternal pride as are those testimonies to the his- 
trionic genius of her who is the light of my 
life ’’—here the Captain was overcome with a 
natural emotion, but gathering himself together 
went on bravely—‘“ & whose tender feet I have 
guided up the steep eminence of fame, my bos- 
om now swells with a weightier cause of joy. 
It is not for Jack Costigan to boast, gentlemen, 
but the patriot cOmes before the father. Less 
than a half hour ago I had it from a young 
friend of mine, a parliamentary reporter, Mr. 
Charles Dickens (not wholly unknown to fame 
in the chronicles of Boz), that the Ministry 
has brought in a bill of home rule for Ireland, 
which is acceptable to all factions of my coun- 
irymen at Westminster. Gentlemen, the im- 
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perishable glory of rendering long delayed jus- rer, ; 
- , tice to my country has fallen to the Tories,in HE PHIL- 
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d spite of nearly two centuries of hollow profes- 
sion by the Whigs. The destinies of the British 
T Empire are secured by this act of a magnani- 
g mous policy. I call on you to fill your glasses 
is & drink, without heel-taps, to Hibernia Nova!” 
1, » A burst of applause followed the Captain’s 
of speech, and as with our gallant and lamented ; i 
friend, it was always a word & a song, you may iii 
e be sure it was n’t long before he gave us in his } 
M1 best voice Ned Lysaght’s fervid ditty, “ Our 
A= Island.” And how the glasses rang & the lights hh 
3- tipped at us as he intoned the sentiment— i 
Ly For, ah! ’tis our dear native island, Ke 
4 A fertile and fine little island. 
er May Orange and Green { 
_ No longer be seen vat 
e Bestained with the blood of our island! tt 
y: Nor did we let him off with that. Indeed before i! 
n, the party broke up, the honest Captain had ‘ 
ss quite sung himself out. But I shall not soon 
ng forget how he trolled the ‘‘Monks of the Screw,” 
fr. and we made a chorus of it that would have 
ne gladdened the heart of Prior Jack Curran him- it 
ry . self &® 4 
id, . . * * * * * * * \ 
in- Ah, me! was it a dream what the Captain said 
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and the merry company pledged in the Cave of 
Harmony,—a whimsical dream turning a fair 
hope, as so often before, into loss and derision ? 
God forbid. It is something to have lived for, if 
we shall see that People take its rightful place 
after how much oppression and scorn & weary 
misdirected effort. If this thing shall be, of a 
truth, I shall hail as its first sign the passing of 
that species of Irishman whose few good qual- 
ities have not weighed with the amount of 
shame he has brought upon us @ He does not 
show himself so often in real life today, is not 
so busy posing and sentimentalizing as of yore. 
I hope it may not be long ere it will be a genu- 
ine curiosity to find him slobbering, hectoring, 
bragging and begging in the merciless pages 
of Thackeray <>Ke 

It seems to me an added touch of mockery to 
the misfortunes of Ireland that a maudlin pa- 
triotism has at all times existed as a libel on 
the national character. The professional aspect 
which it has often assumed, the posturing, bad 
taste and rhetorical extravagance which have 
always marked it, have never failed to draw the 
shafts of a hostile criticism, and to offer a fair 
mark for the humors of caricature. Both have 
overdone their work, but it cannot be denied 
that there has been a basis of truth for it. No 
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Englishman ever understood the Irish charac- 
ter better than the creator of Costigan—who, 
by the way, is not offensive on the score of pa- 
triotism. Few writers have dealt with us more 
unsparingly, tho he was too great not to mingle 
acertain saving kindliness with his sharpest 
satire. He might have been more kind and more 
just. The mind which conceived Colonel New- 
come, the “best gentleman in fiction,” was 
easily capable of it. Major O’Dowd will hardly 
serve us instead, tho as little pains as Thack- 
eray took with him, he is worth most of the 
Irishmen in fiction. Yet the biographer of Barry 
Lyndon made us a signal reparation when he 
confessed himself to have found in Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, Irish revolutionary, one of the truest 
gentlemen in Europe. 

Since Mr. Lecky, an Irishman, began to write, 
it has been surmised that there are others of 
the same stamp, and our critics have taken to 
considering us more seriously. More true light, 
more education will do the rest @ The pitiable 
subjection in which this people has been held— 
of its own loving, ignorant choice, it must be 
said—by a power which has too often mingled 
politics with religion, is fast giving way. Nay, 
in a vital sense it is already dissolved. Neither 
this power, strong in the grace of age-long rev- 
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erence and fidelity, nor any other on the earth, 
will ever again dare to dictate a backward step 
to a people pressing forward to the goal of lib- 
erty. History will not repeat itself in this re- 
gard for the Irish people. 
. . * . * * 7. . * 
So, whether you call it a dream or not, I ’Il be- 
lieve it—yes, as tho Tim Healy, M. P., instead 
of Costigan, had told me. The refrain of Ned 
Lysaght’s ditty is still with me—would that he 
might hear it, set to the new tune of hope and 
promise! And so to conclude, Sir—asking a 
fair pardon for the few political observations 
above injected—I pledge you Captain Costi- 
gan’s toast, 

Hibernia Nova! 
With this addition, 

Esto perpetua! 

—Michael Monahan. 


vw 
SALAMMBO. 
'ORTH from great Carthage gate she 
fled, 
The high born maid, to keep love’s 
st tryst. 
Her anklet-chain soft music shed, 
The stars shone thro a burning mist, 
And ah, her heart beats,—list ! 
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Back to great Carthage gate at last, 
Beneath the pallor of dim day 
She came. Her anklet-chain unclaspt 
And broken all about her lay: 
For thus love had its way. 
—Mabel Warren Sanford. 


¥ 
THE FRUIT OF GOOD LIVING. 


ij HILOSOPHERS in all ages have had 
2 a quarrel with luxury. It enervates & 
| degrades, they say, and they have the 
‘4-2 


ear of the world if not its heart. How 
the feud began is not quite clear. It may have 
been a snub, for prosperity has little use for 
good advice, & grapes that grow high are pro- 
verbially acid. Or it may be that the enjoyment 
of good things was misconceived. Your phil- 
osopher is often dyspeptic g¢ The wisdom we 
strive for and think we achieve just before we 
die, if at all, is sometimes a matter of physical 
breakdown. But the world goes on eating and 
drinking, and the men who shape its thinking 
more or less tell us of degeneracy and loss of 
fiber and they point to more than one race and 
first family in proof -® 
So the quest of the world’s goods, in which all 
men except a few philosophers are engaged, 
goes on with more or less misgiving as to the 
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final outcome. And when in our solemn litanies 
we beg for the kindly fruits of the earth, there is 
a haunting question whether the warnings we 
have heard are true, or if the relief asked for 
those in distress of mind, body or estate is 
really to be desired. Some good souls fall back 
on the comforting declaration, for those who 
have not, that 

Each pleasure hath its poison too, 

And every sweet its snare. 

and conscientiously despise the good: beyond 
seach ——=e 
Seeing that nothing we have is kept forever, it 
is easy to concede that good living wears out 
its devotees. So, for the matter of that, does 
poor living. Food wears out stomachs, yet eat- 
ing is not condemned for that. And when the 
enjoyment of large means is put on its defense 
the prosecution is not always ready with an 
answer to the question if this or hoarding 
best serves the needs of mankind at large. 
Some there are who would have the rich dis- 
tribute their good things, having no fear of 
Charity Organization Societies before their eyes. 
It has been discovered, and not by heedless 
wealth, that alms corrupt. It is not at all blessed 
to receive without work, experts in benevolence 
tell us ; and ostentation makes work. 
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And now the political economists come on the 
arena & tell us that work that produces nothing 
is void. And then the complaint of the men that 
labor (when there is no glut of what they pro- 
duce) &of the capitalist whose money is a drug 
in the banks, rise up to confute these otkers. 
® At this moment two great social movements 
overtop all others in their potential influence 
on the destinies of existing races of men. In 
the far East & in Africa the powers of Europe 
are seizing by treaty or lease or more direct 
means a foothold on a soil undeveloped by 
modern enterprise—to open a new world for 
emigrants from their over-populated domains. 


‘And in the Congress of the hospitable United 


States—“ refuge of the oppresst of all na- 
tions,” a policy of general exclusion of foreign- 
ers is seriously considered because labor is 
without reward, owing to ‘ over-production.” 
American grain merchants are said to pray for 
a foreign war or to make feeble response to the 
plea for deliverance from battle and murder, be- 
cause grain is so cheap now that India and Rus- 
sia and the Argentine are blessed with good 
crops. And if the Dakota pioneer & the carpet- 
weaver of New England are unable to exchange, 
the former going with a bare floor because of 
too big a crop and the weaver unable to buy 
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food because too many carpets are woven, we 
may have to look beyond production for the ul- 
timate good. Work that distributes may have 
its function also # 

Since Diedrich Knickerbocker diagnosed (at the 
autopsy) the trouble with Wilhelmus Kieft, 
there has been suspicion that other men of ideas 
are similarly afflicted @ The dual operation of 
law in morals or economy is as hard to conceive, 
it seems, as the kind of agriculture which is said 
to prevail in the Dunderberg hills, where the 
land is set on edge and farmed on both sides. 
Poor Governor Kieft never saw the other side 
of his large ideas. There was not room in his 
head to turn them over. But the instincts of 
man which kind Providence has implanted to 
meet the defaults of reason, prompt the invest- 
ment of their surplus energies in art and feast- 
ing & love-making, and these disturb the con- 
gestion of accumulated treasures and give the 
poor man a chance @ 

The Puritans who stripped religion of its amen- 
ities & the Quakers who took all the beauteous 
curves out of life, trod in the steps of the monks 
of earlier days. These, too, fled the temptation 
every precious thing on earth presented. But in 
the land of Puritan and of Quaker the bard of 
the Plain People sung, as it was never sung 
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before the praise of a state of society wherein 


Beauty, art, taste, culture, books, shall make 

A man to match his mountains, not to creep 

Dwarfed and abased below them. 
The “fruit of good living ’’ which we pray for, 
some of us, is not to the poets the Forbidden 
Tree in the midst of the Garden. The philoso- 
phers would have it so, and here is a paradox. 
The eyes of them that study the how of things 
are blind to the co-ordination of forces, the 
centrifugal and the centripetal that gather and 
disperse and in their alternate dominance pro- 
duce all the multiplied contrasts and corres- 
pondences of nature. But the poet’s eyes see 
the duality in all things. Body and soul, birth 
and death, day and night, the tree that takes 
up deadly carbonic acid and gives off oxygen 
to replenish the air, the balance of animal and 
vegetable in the sea, hint their counterparts in 
life. We need not look to Zoroaster and Doctor 
Donne for these # The procession of our own 
experiences is enough, with such interpreters. 
And the message that the poet bears is that a 
force underlies even the corrupting influences 
of wealth and indulgent living. The nations ad- 
vance by steps after a saw-tooth fashion, rising 
laboriously to fall swiftly. But no fall is final & 
the total result is progress—the keener intelli- 
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gence, the broader and more intimate grasp of 


complex things, the disciplined charity, the 
more efficient use of all means to noble ends. 
We have not in our day reacht the luxury wor- 
ship of Nero’s time, tho our effort produces 
more of the things universally desired, and to 
us the fruit of good living is still one of the 
kindly fruits of the earth which we may duly 
enjoy, heedless of the philosophers, if by no 
arbitrary means we check the reciprocal working 
of natural forces which distribute healthfully 
what industry and genius gather. 
—William McIntosh. 


* 


HEART TO HEART TALKS@#@ 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK g@g@g@ 


f F THE next century added not a dollar 
to the world’s material wealth, nor a 
single discovery to science, nor a new 

S mechanical appliance, it might be just 

as well or better for the sons of earth. It would 

give the spiritual an opportunity to catch up. 

If you have read the history of nations dead & 

gone you know that their decline began when 

their prosperity was at its height; and when 
they felt most secure then it was that their 
foundations crumbled. 
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r “se RS. HOLDEN, more widely known to 
the reading & writing world as “‘ Am- 
ber,” the author of “Rosemary and 

(iii! Rue,’ was once sent out on an assign- 

ment by the Chicago “‘ Herald” to a suburban 
town. On doing her errand, Amber returned to 
the shabby little station and on entering the 
“ Ladies’ Room ” found a tramp with his feet on 
top of the stove, smoking a cob pipe, deeply 
immerst in a dirty, pink “ Police Gazette.” 
Now Amber was a lover of order and decency: 
she disliked cob pipes and hated the “ Police 
Gazette” with a hatred that was peculiar. 

The loafer did n’t even turn his head when Am- 
ber entered, so interested was he in blood and 
thunder. Amber gazed on the wretch and his 
pet literature in disgust, and then in a tragic 
tone of authority exclaimed, “ Sir! leave this 
room instantly !! How dare you polute this at- 
mosphere with your vile presence!!” 

The fellow gave a jump, hearly tumbled to the 
floor, and sneakt out mumbling an apology. 
Once the rogue was gone, Amber's big heart 
got the better of her wrath. She felt mortified 
to think she had spoken so quickly—perhaps 
the man did not know it was the Women's 
Room-—he only wanted to get warm, and surely 
smoking is no sin! She must make peace with 
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the man & her conscience. She felt in the little 
satchell she always carried and took out an 
orange someone had given her, and going out 
on the platform, meekly offered it to her tramp, 
and made a foolish remark about the weather. 
He answered civilly and took the orange. 
Amber went back into the room, relieved. As 
the time approacht for her train to arrive, the 
little ticket window went up with a bang. Am- 
ber stept up to buy her ticket, and lo! there on 
the other side of the partition was her loafer. 
He was the Station Agent. 

Amber lookt him square in the eye, reacht out 
her hand & they shook thro the window. Then 
she laid down her money for the ticket, got it, 
went her way, and not a word was spoken. 


AMMY,” said Delilah determinedly, 
“hereafter I intend to cut your hair 
myself g# You give up altogether too 
much to that Dutch barber!” 

Samson’s subsequent appearance, amid the rid- 
icule of the Philistines, brought down the house. 
¥ 


uma) ANY people who are interested in ev- 


erything that pertains to children will 
derive great pleasure, if not profit, 
from the column of “Suggestions to 


satan 
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Mothers,” which justifies three columnsof pat- THE PHIL 
ent food and baby’s wardrobe ads in the *‘La- ISTINE 
dies’ Home Journal.”’ Elizabeth Robinson Sco- 

vill writes on these matters and what Elizabeth 

does n’t know she prints just the same @ Her 

column contains much advice that is important 

to follow or let alone, as the case may be. For 

example, Mrs. V. R. A. is told that “A nursery i 
maid should wear a long apron of muslin, with { 
five tucks at the bottom, each about an inch © 
and a half deep, the whole finished with a broad 
edge of Hamburg embroidery. It is tied with 
wide ends of muslin finished with a deep hem.” 
The mother expectant or in possession will be 
glad to know just how to dress her maid. An- 
other statement which is important, if true, is 
that ** Bacon is a desirable food for children, as 
fat is peculiarly necessary for them.” Mrs. R. 
T. is advised to ‘‘ Keep a piece of clean flannel 
to rub the children’s hair-brushes after using 
them; they will not require washing so fre- 
quently.” Next month we should be told how 
to keep the rag clean. But the most valuable of 
these suggestions to mothers of the economical 
and practical kind is this: 

Marionette—An Egyptian Basket, in which to 
carry the baby from room to room, can be pur- 
chased for eighteen dollars. It is trimmed with 
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dotted Swiss muslin over colored silesia, the 
ruffles caught back with bows of ribbon @ A 
basket untrimmed can be purchased for two 
dollars and eighty-five cents and ornamented 
at home at much less expense. 
Seeing that it is absolutely necessary to have 
a basket to carry the baby from room to room, 
it will be seen how easy it is to make a lot of 
money by using an undraped Egyptian, proba- 
bly the kind they stowed Moses in. 
Sd 

AM writing an article entitled, ‘‘ Re- 
marks of the Calf when He Saw the 
|Prodigal Son Return.” It will appear 
‘Sein the next issue of this magazine. 

> 
U better learn to accept all the small 
misfits & the trivial annoyances of life 
as a matter of course. To allow them 
to receive attention beyond their de- 
serts is to wear the web of your life to the warp. 
Be on the look out for the great joys and never 
let mosquitos worry you into a passion. 












Ss 
MA CARLETON says: The sensa- 
tional press illustrates perpetual mo- 
tion: it encourages and suggests the 
crimes which keep its columns filled. 



























“a Crossing of Spitzbergen,” by Sir Wil- 
‘ ©, liam Martin Conway, the reviewer, R. 
| A. Peary,Civil Engineer,U.S.N.,makes 
the astounding statement that Spitzbergen has 
a “ moist, damp climate.’”’ This is contrary to all 
natural law and appears almost incredible, it 
being a well known fact that moist climates are, 
as a rule, very dry. However, Peary has been in 
Spitzbergen, and if he comes right out flat-foot- 
ed and says the climate is not only moist but 
damp also, we shall feel compelled to take his 
word for it. 


1 N A review of a new book, “ The First 


> 
ay =) EFORE I visited Lexington, my cous- 
® 4) in, Little Emily, had duly written me 
/ ae) | that on no account when I was in 
[noma] Kentucky should I offer any criticism 
on the character of Henry Clay, for if I grew 
reckless and compared him with another to 
his slightest disadvantage I would have to fight. 
That he was absolutely the greatest states- 
man America has produced is, to all Kentuck- 
ians, a fact so sure that they doubt the honesty 
or the sanity of anyone who hints otherwise. 
He is their ideal, the perfect man, the model for 
all youths to imitate, & the standard by which 
all other statesmen are guaged. 
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@ Clay to Kentucky scores one hundred. 

And as he was at the last defeated for the high- 
est office, which was his God-given right, there 
is a flavor of martyrdom in his history that is 
the needed crown for every hero. 

Complete success alienates man from his fel- 
lows, but suffering makes kinsmen of us all ® 
So the South loves Henry Clay. 

He is so well loved that he is apotheosized, and 
thus the real man to many is lost in the clouds. 
With his name song and legend have worked 
their miracles, and to very many Southern peo- 
ple he is a being separate and apart, like Hec- 
tor or Achilles. 

With my cousin Little Emily I am always very 
frank—and you can be honest and frank with 
so few in this world of expediency, you know! 
We are so frank in expression that we usually 
quarrel very shortly # And so I explained to 
Emily just what I have written here, as to the 
real Henry Clay being lost. 

She contradicted me flatly and said, ‘‘To love 
a person is not to lose him—you never lose ex- 
cept thro indifference or hate!” 

I started to explain & had gotten as far as, ‘It 
is just like this,”” when the conversation was 
interrupted by the arrival of Gen. Bellicose, 
who had come to take us riding behind a spank- 
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ing pair of geldings, that I was assured were 
standard bred @ 

In Lexington you never use the general term 
“horse.”” You speak of a mare, a gelding, a 
horse, a four-year-old, a weanling or a sucker. 
To refer to a trotter as a thoroughbred is to 
suffer social ostracism, and to obfuscate a side- 
wheeler with a single-footer is proof of degen- 
eracy. This applies equally to the ethics of the 
ball-room or the livery stable. 

In Kentucky they read Richard’s famous lines 
thus: “ A saddler! a saddler! my kingdom for 
a saddler!’’ g@ ® 

So when I complimented Gen. Bellicose on his 
geldings and noted that they went square with- 
out boots or weights, & that he used no blind- 
ers, it thawed the social ice, and we were as 
brothers @ Then I led the way cautiously to 
Henry Clay, and the General assured me that 
in his opinion the Henry Clays were even bet- 
ter than the George Wilkes’: To be sure, Wilkes 
had more in the ’30 list, but the Clays had 
brains, and were cheerful ; they neither lugged 
nor hung back, whereas you always have to lay 
whip to a Wilkes in order to get along a little 
bit, or else use a gag and overcheck. 

I presst Little Emily’s hand under the lap robe 
and askt her if all Kentuckians were believers 
in metempsychosis. 187 








**Colonel Littlejourneys is making fun of you, 
General,’”’ said Little Emily. ‘‘ The Colonel is 
talking about the man and you are discussing 
trotters!”” 

And then I apologized, but the General said it 
was he who should make the apology, & raising 
the carriage seat he brought out a box of gen- 
uine Henry Clay Havanas in proof of amity. 
It’s a very foolish thing to smile at a man who 
rides a hobby. Once there was a man who rode 
a hobby all his life to the great amusement of 
his enemies and the mortification of his wife ; 
and when the man was dead they found it was 
a real live horse, & had carried the man many 
long miles. 

@ Gen. Bellicose loves a horse; so does Little 
Emily, and so do I. But Little Emily and the 
General know history and have sounded poli- 
tics in a way that puts me in the kindergarten ; 
and I found before the day was over that what 
one did not know about the political history of 
America the other did. And mixt up in it all we 
discussed the merits of the fox-trot vs. the 
singlefoot ® 

We saw the famous Clay monument, built by 
the state at a cost of near a hundred thousand 
dollars, and with uncovered heads gazed thro 
the gratings into the crypt where lies the dust 
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of the great man. Then we saw the statue of 
John C. Breckenridge in the public square, and 
visited various old ebb-tide mansions where 
the “‘ quarters’ had fallen into decay and the 
erstwhile inhabitants had moved to the long row 
of brown tenements down by the cotton mill. 
My train whistled and we were half a mile 
from the station, but the General said we would 
get there in time—and we did. I bade my friends 
good-bye and quite forgot to thank them for all 
their kindness, altho down in my heart I felt 
that it had been a time rare as a day in June. I 
believe they felt my gratitude, too, for where 
there is such a feast of wit and flow of soul: 
such kindness, such generosity, heart speaks to 
heart and the spirit understands. 

When I arrived home I found a box awaiting 
me, bearing the express mark of Lexington, 
Kentucky @ On opening the case I found six 
quart bottles of ‘‘Henry Clay—1881,” and a 
card with compliments of Little Emily & Gen- 
eral Bellicose. On the outside of the case was 
neatly stenciled the legend, ‘‘ Thackeray, Full 
sett, 14 vol, half Levant.” I do not know why 
the box was so marked, but I suppose it was 
in honor of my literary proclivities. I went out 
and blew four merry blasts on a ram’s horn, & 
the Philistines assembled. 
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valood correspondent gives me this 
conundrum : “‘ What is the difference 
between Darwinism and Buddism ? ® 
~ Answer: Darwin says that man’s an- 
cestors were monkeys, while Buddha declares 
man himself is a monkey.” 

The conundrum is a fairish No. 2 joke and I 
would print it were it not for the fact that Rev. 
Dr. Talmage holds a copyright on all jokes on 
Darwin. And in passing it is well enuff to ex- 
plain that Darwin never said that man’s ances- 
tors were monkeys. In fact he explains at length 
that this was not the case. He said that man & 
the ape had a common ancestor ; one branch of 
the family took to the woods & the other to the 
plains, and this difference in environment ac- 
counts for the evolved divergence in the creat- 
ure. So all that Darwin claims at the most is 
that man is a cousin of the monkey. 
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W. W. Denslow, H seme . 
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te wl? **Sec’y Woman’s Club:” No, it is 
=| not true that John Burroughs has built 
a cubby-hole of a house in the top of 
a tall pine tree and lives there winter 
and summer @ The house that John Burroughs 
lives in is on the ground, altho it is not built on 
the sand. 
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“ar jE WARN Major Pond that it will not 
| 8| do to exploit the Great Polish Unpro- 
te = nounceable in the American Lyceum, 
S28848) The G.P.U. has the fatal gift of frank- 
ness. He has announced to the world, with the 
pride of an original discovery, that the Ameri- 
can woman is lacking in real culture. Moreover 
—and here ’s the damning count—in summing 
up the intellectual movement “in our midst,” 
he has coldly ignored the “‘ Delineator ” and the 
* Gilder Family-Robinson’s Guide to Literary 
Eminence.” I have myself some further de- 
signs on the Lyceum and I beg Major Pond not 
to stay the progress of Mind in this country. 

wie] CATNIP. In. re. “ Poems and Ly- 

| rics,” by Father Tabb: 

La Of each page a corner choose, 
Where the too-contracted Tabby 
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Holds communion with his mews. 
And a feeling of congestion 
Cramps the reader as with claws, 
Till he asks himself the question, 
“‘ Why so long delay the paws ?” 
> 
}HARLES DUDLEY WARNER was 
| once talking informally to the students 
} of the Art League in New York. His 
* theme was Refinement & it goes with- 
out saying that he carried his auditors with him 
and on and up. 
“ And how may one best attain to this ideal of 
refinement ?”’ askt one young man. 
Mr. Warner stroked his whiskers very earnest- 
ly for a space, but this was the utmost he could 
find of encouragement: “A very good way is 
to inherit it.” 
Let us hope the young man did not go away 
sorrowful. 
: aa 
R. W. L. ALDEN is a nice man even 
| if he does begin his last letter in the 
i New York “ Times” with that hoary 
" expression, ‘‘From time immemorial.” 





% This Number completes Volume Six of the 
Philistine. A few of the volumes have been 
bound stoutly & well. The price to the Faithful 
for the book is just Fifty cents, and no more. 
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